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Roougstrr, February 28. 
Dear Cousin Jonn,—I got here safe, uncommonly alone, 
Au’ walked the streets in head-up style quite willin’ to be known, 
With ‘all the triumph in my eyes of one who works an’ waits, 
An’ in my overcoat a pair of first-class roller skates; 
An’, anxious out of glory’s well a bucketful to drink, 
I never stopped until I reached that same old skating rink. 


For ever since the fearful night I wrote about before, 


I've swathed up safe an’ practised sly upon my granary floor; 


I tumbled till it sagged the joists, but persevered an’ beat, 
An’ skated like a critter born with casters on its feet; 


An’ now I says, “ These swells will learn—what my best neighbors 
ow— 


kn 
That, when he all unwinds himself, Old Stebbins ain’t so slow.” 


FARMER STEBBINS TOBOGGANS. 


(Sequel to “ Farmer Stebbins on Rollers,” in “ City Ballads.”’) 


By WILL CARLETON. 


But when I reached that festive place, twas locked up, I declare, 

An’ everything was desolate like, an’ not a soul was there! 

While on the door a brand-new sign said: ‘Stand up for the Right! 

Salvation Army holds this fort! Prayer-meeting every night!” 
I asked where all the skaters was; a passin’ boy replied, 

“ Rink’s bu’st; they’re all a-takin’ in the new toboggan slide!” 


“Ah me!” I said; “the same old game! It’s ‘one go all go 
sheep !’” 

Then started off to find the place as fast as I could creep; 

For, though I criticise my race, I can’t help but belong; 

An’ soon I found myself within the same old giddy throng. 

But now they played at down an’ up, instead of round an’ roun’, 

An’ skated somewhat like I did the night that I fell down. 


An’ some was dressed in usual style—the same as any one— - 

An’ some had nightcaps, red an’ blue, an’ small bed-blankets on ; 

Aun’ some rode head-first on their chins, an’ some sat stiff an’ still, 

An’ ’twasn’t unlike the good old times we used to ride down-hill. 

(But all through life I’ve noticed it—’mongst women an’ ’mongst 
men— 

This climbin’ up to some large height, to be pushed down again !) 


As I thus mused who should come up the easy, stair-cased slopes 

But my old young true treacherous friend Miss Is’bel Sunnyhopes ! 

Who’s got me into more small scrapes than any girl on earth, 

An’ always helped me out again, with tender-seasoned mirth ; 

But everything looked safe like as she fluttered to my side, 

And said, “ My dear friend !—is it you ?—~do come and have a ride!” 
[Continued on page 278.) 
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“ Youxe Peorre grows better and better every year.”—New 
York Heraid. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Icursrnaten 
The number issued April 12 contains the firet instalment of a 
three-part story, entitled 
THE VICTIM OF AN ADVERTISEMENT, 
By JAMES OTIS, 


Avrsor or “Tony Tries,” “Me Srvsss'’s Beornrs,” 
Pers,” ero. 
Ji iz illustrated by W. P. Suvper. 

* Mr. Thompson and his Books,” by Avan Forman, is one of 
the amusing * Thompson stories” that have delighted the readers of 
this periodical from time to time during the past few years, “ My 
Spider” is a humorous study in natural lustory by IsaBeL FREELAND. 


LITTLE COOKS AND DRESS-MAKERS 


is the title of an article by MarGaret E. Sanaster on the Wilson 
Industrial School. Jt has three illustrations by Jessit SHEPHERD. 


Harprer’s YounG Prope, $2 00 per Year. 
A specimen copy of Harpxe’s Youna Prorix will be sent on ap- 
plieation. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York. Sarcvenar, Aprm 16, 1887. 


An I.estratep Scppiement is issued gratuitously with this 
number of Hanprr’s WEKKLY. 


THE CENTENARY OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


YHIS week Columbia College in New York cele- 
brates the one-hundredth anniversary of its re- 
organization under its present name. In the order 
of time Columbia was the sixth of the colonial col- 
leges. Harvard was founded in 1636, William and 
Mary in 1692, Yale in 1700, Princeton in 1746, the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1749, and King’s, af- 
terward Columbia, in 1754. .New Amsterdam had 
been settled one hundred and twenty years before, 
and the difference between the original impulse of 
the foundation of the two great colonies of Massa- 
chusetts Bay and of New Amsterdam is illustrated by 
nothing more signally than by the time of the estab- 
lishment of the college. The New York leaders were 
merchants; the New England leaders were scholars. 
The merchants looked down upon the scholars, but 
were content to let them teach their children. The 
scholars naturally founded their college at once. 
The merchants were content to wait, and fitted their 
children for the counting-house, and not for the pul- 
pit. Chief-Justice Smitu, the first historian of New 
York, says that in 1746, when a lottery was author- 
ized to raise a fund for a college, he knew but thir- 
teen college graduates in the province, and all of 
them were young men. 

New York was a little city of ten thousand inhab- 
itants when the college opened its doors. It was 
named for his sacred Majesty GEORGE the Second, 
whose qualifications as the tutelary genius of a school 
for ingenuous youth may be found recorded in HE2- 
VEY's memoirs. But the motive of the founders of 
the college was to testify their loyalty, and to invoke 
the benign protection of his Majesty. Yet the col- 
lege which bore the King’s name proved to be the 
seat of the ablest and most renowned opposition to 
the King’s assumed prerogative. It was a nursery of 
patriots and heroes. In no colony were “leading 
families’ more conspicuous than in New York, and 
the heads of most of the great New York families 
were graduates of King’s and Sons of Liberty. From 
its foundation to the beginning of the Revolution the 
college graduated about a hundred pupils. But they 
comprised the leaders of public opinion. Among 
them were JOHN Jay and ROBERT LIVINGSTON, Govuv- 
ERNEUR MorRIs and EGBERT BENSON; and ALEXAN- 
DER HAMILTON, a Freshman of King’s, at the age of 
eighteen, confounded the Tory president of the college 
in debate, and led the patriotic opinion of the province. 
What was best in New York at that time was char- 
acteristically represented in King's College. It was 
one of the most important institutions of the prov- 
ince, the image of its intelligence, its ability, its 
moral heroism: and its social traditions. The true 
value of a college was never more plainly illustrated. 
Generous studies, familiarity with human experience 
and achievement in every time and country, train 
men for leadership in emergencies. Their weight 
and influence are not measured by their number, 
but by their quality. Archimedes sighed for a ful- 
crum on which to rest that he might move the 
world; LUTHER came from the university and moved 
it. Colleges do not make great men, but they train 
them. The youth with the instinct of greatness nat- 
urally seeks education, and the college is founded by 
the involuntary self-interest of the community to 
gratify his desire. 

The instruction of King’s College was suspended by 
the war, and when the Revolution was accomplished 
a system of higher education was organized by the 
State around the college as its nucleus, and called the 
University of New York. But the scheme as designed 
was not found to be practicable, and the act was mod- 
ified, and provided for a distinct corporation for every 
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college. The modified act was approved by the Coun- 
cil of Revision on the 13th of April, 1787, and Colum- 
bia College was incorporated. During all the centu- 
ry, to the present moment which completes it, the 
representative relation of the college to the city has 
been maintained. Union College was chartered by 
the Regents eight years later,and many and admira- 
ble colleges and universities have since sprung up 
with the imperial advance of the State. But Colum- 
bia has held firmly her primacy, and the college was 
never sO prosperous and so promising as now. With 
the modern extension of the curriculum she has ad- 
vanced @quo pede, and her scientific and profession- 
al schools are of just and general renown. Highly 
conservative, and following the old ways, she wise- 
ly heeds the progress of thought and the decline of 
reverend traditions, and at her last Commencement a 


woman thoroughly qualified for the degree received . 


from Columbia—and for the first time from an Amer- 
ican college—the Doctorate of Philosophy ; and when, 
amid the thunder of applause that shook the Acade- 
my, the senior professor in the faculty gallantly hast- 
ened in his official robe to bear for the new Doctor the 
baskets of flowers that adorned her triumph, and to 
attend her from the stage, it was easy to see the good 
genius of Columbia advancing to meet Time and 
Progress half-way, and to adapt herself to a revolution 
in scholastic precedent as she had led a revolution in 
political government. The celebration of the week 
will be a memorable event in the annals of the col- 
lege. In the midst of the loud uproar of necessary 
material strife, the strident competition of self-inter- 
est, the voice of the higher relations of man, of the 
pursuits that elevate the mind and charm the soul, 
will be heard, and the political children of Jay and 
HAMILTON and LIVINGSTON and Morris and CLIN- 
TON will gladly pay the homage of respectful atten- 
tion to the story of the college which trained these 
great men for their great services to the country. 


THE LATE SIGNIFICANT ELECTIONS. 


THE city elections in Chicago and Cincinnati last 
week were very significant. In Chicago the regis- 
tration showed 96,000 voters, divided among four par- 
ties, whose vote last autumn for county officers was as 
follows: Republican, 37,000; Democratic, 22,000; La- 
bor, 18,000; and Prohibition, about 1000. The Mayor, 
CARTER HARRISON, made himself notorious a year 
ago for his practical sympathy with the anarchists, 
and he seems to be as sheer a demagogue as is to be 
found in the country. He is a Democrat, and was 
unanimously renominated by the Convention of his 
party. At first he declined. But he changed his 
mind immediately, and accepted. The Democratic 
press of the city denounced him, and he was driven 
from the ticket. The Democratic Committee could 
find no substitute, even if they desired to find one, 
which is doubted, and without a Democratic candi- 
date it was possible that the Labor candidate, who was 
supported by the socialists and anarchists, might be 
elected by the aid of Democratic votes. HARRISON, 
to secure this result, tried to throw his vote to the La- 
bor candidate. This open bid for disorder drove away 
a large body of his supporters. The ordinary party 
ties were dissolved, and the sole issue of the election 
was order against anarchy. The result was a to- 
tal vote of 74,768, of which RocugE, the Republican 
candidate, received 51,268, and NELSON, the Labor 
candidate, 23,410. The Republican vote shows an in- 
crease of about 14,000 votes since last autumn, and 
the socialist vote a gain of 5675, of which at least 3000 
are computed to have been cast mainly by dissatisfied 
Democrats. By the same computation, also, the Re- 
publican gain of 14,000 is due to the Democrats. But 
only about half of the Democratic vote was cast, many 
Democrats holding their votes to be unnecessary for 
the success of RocHE. The verdict of the polls against 
the Labor ¢andidate, who, by the circumstances of his 
support, stood for general discontent and disorder, 
was decisive, and it undoubtedly secured tranquillity 
to the city of Chicago for some time. 

The significance of the election, however, lies not 
in the election of the candidate of order and the total 
overthrow of the demagogue HARRISON, but in the 
fact that the so-called Labor party should be strong 
enough to compel the two old parties to unite in order 
to prevent the success of the new organization, and 
that this result in Chicago followed that of the day 
before in Cincinnati, when the highest Republican 
vote was 19,642; the highest Democratic, 13,453; and 
the highest Labor vote was 17,367. The Labor can- 
didate for Mayor was defeated by a plurality of 596 
only, and the Democratic party now ranks as third in 
the city. The chairman of the Republican Commit- 
tee is reported to have said that many Republicans 
staid at home, and that some Republicans and the 
Democrats very generally supported the Labor ticket. 
The Labor candidate for Mayor is reported to have 
said that the German and Irish voters, especially the 
latter, largely supported him. The Cincinnati Com- 
mercial-Gazette, a Republican paper, points out that 
while in New York last November the Republicans 
who left their ticket voted for the Democratic candidate 
against the Labor candidate, in Cincinnati the Demo- 
crats who left their own ticket voted for the Labor 
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candidate. These three city elections are the most 
important of the year, and the result in Chicago and 
Cincinnati, with the 68,000 votes for HENRY GEORGE 
in New York, shows an organized political force which 
must be carefully reckoned with in all Presidential 
calculations for next year, yet of which, as we stated 
last week, Mr. SHERMAN takes no account. The or- 
ganization of a Labor party, however vague and crude 
its objects, and however unintelligent may be its 
methods, is yet an unmistakable declaration that 
‘** Labor” does not consider itself to be protected by 
the Republican policy of protection. Republicans, 
indeed, must face the fact that ‘‘ Labor” holds that 
‘* Capital” has flourished unjustly under Republican 
domination, and that the sympathy of corporations, 
monopolies, and wealth is suspiciously with the Re- 
publican party. 

Yet, viewed politically, the appearance of the Labor 
party threatens the Republican less than the Dem- 
ocratic, because the circumstances and tendencies 
shown in the elections in New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago indicate such inroads upon the Democratic 
party as to compel an alliance with the Labor party, 
which would detach many Democrats toward the 
Republicans. But in New York, where the election 
probably will be decided, and where the total vote is 
very equally distributed between the two old parties, 
even if the more conservative Democrats should unite 
fer the occasion with the Republicans, the Republi- 
can party would be menaced by the Temperance se- 
cession and by the Independent demand for a thor- 
oughly satisfactory candidate. Moreover, the result 
of the city elections shows that the Irish vote which 
the Republicans gained in 1884 will be very doubtful, 
and probably withdrawn, in 1888. The declarations 
of Cardinal GiBBons, and of Archbishop CROKE in 
Ireland, and the evidently milder tone of Rome 
toward the Knights of Labor, forecast a still more 
friendly disposition of the Irish vote toward the La- 
bor party. Nor is there much doubt that the Demo- 
cratic machine tactics in New York wiil be addressed 
to a practical alliance with that party. The rapid in- 
crease of the Prohibition vote also is a necessary ele- 
ment in a survey of the situation. In Michigan, with 
the largest vote ever cast at a spring election, the Pro- 
hibition amendment was defeated only by about 4000 
majority in a total vote of about 95,000. The large 
adverse vote in Detroit was the fatal blow. But the 
figures show the force of a sentiment which is deep- 
ening, not declining, and which draws chiefly upon 
Republican votes. Such a survey shows essential 
changes in the political situation. Party reorganiza- 
tion, which has been long anticipated, is proceeding. 
It is always effected by the action of those who are 
heartily in earnest, and who have decided that they 
have no hope from existing parties. That is evident- 
ly the increasing conviction of ‘‘ Labor” and of ‘‘ Pro- 
hibition,” and the recent city elections show the sug- 


LICENSING COMMON-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


THE annual report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in New York contains a very important 
proposition, which has been embodied in a bill now 
pending in the Legislature. It appears from the re- 
port that there are now 31,325 teachers employed in 
the common schools of the State, of whom 1260 are 
graduates of the Normal Schools, and 805 hold certifi- 
cates from the Superintendent, while all the rest, or 
ninety-three per cent. of the whole number, are li- 
censed by local officers, School Commissioners, or 
Boards of Education governed by special acts. It is 
obvious, as the Superintendent points out, that under 
such a system theré can be no proper uniformity in 
the standard of qualification, and indeed certificates 
are often issued without any examination whatever. 
Thus many persons receive certificates who are en- 
tirely incompetent. This is most discouraging to the 
qualified candidates, because such a course produces 
more teachers than are needed, and as those who are 
the least fitted will accept the lowest wages, the sys- 
tem practically offers a premium upon incompetency. 
It is evident from the general tone of the Superin- 
tendent’s report, although it is not specifically stated, 
that he is not satisfied with the present condition and 
prospects of the schools, and his recommendations are 
worthy of careful attention as those of a vigilant offi- 
cer sincerely interested in the important public inter- 
est intrusted to his supervision. 

In view of the unquestionable injury to the effi- 
ciency of the common-school instruction which arises 
from the present method of licensing teachers, Super- 
intendent DRAPER suggests a change in the following 
terms: 

“It is recommended that the present system of granting licenses 
be stopped at once; that simultaneous examinations be held through- 
out the State, perhaps twice in each year, by City Superintendents 
and School Commissioners upon uniform question papers prepared 
by this Department; that the local school authorities hold any ad- 
ditional examinations which they may desire for the purpose of 
testing the moral qualities or practical capabilities of the candi- 
dates, and that they have the right to reject candidates for any 
cause thev may think sufficient; that the examination papers of 
such candidates as may be approved by the local officers be for- 
warded to the Department for examination, and that certificates 
of various grades be issued to such of them as have passed the 
required standards. Each certificate should indicate the standing 
of the holder, and should grant privileges according to qualifica- 
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tions, and the system should be so arranged as to make it possible 
and desirable for persons in one grade to rise to the next one.” 


The bill now pending is based upon this recommen- 
dation, and as politics are always suspected in such 
propositions it is proper to mention that this change 
was originally suggested by Mr. RUGGLEs, the late 
Superintendent, in his last report. As Mr. RuGGLEs 
was as good a Democrat as Mr. DRAPER is a Repub- 
lican, the suspicion of aiming at party advantage in 
the recommendation may be discarded, and it may be 
safely assumed that both gentlemen were moved by 
an honest and public-spirited desire to improve the 
common schools. The natural and immediate result 
of the change would be uniformity of qualification in 
the teachers, and consequently in the standard of in- 
struction throughout the State. Such examinations 
undoubtedly would ascertain not merely the know- 
ledge of the candidates, but their character and their 
natural intelligence, tact and special fitness for teach- 
ing. It would exclude incompetent teachers, and 
it would greatly improve both the morals of the 
teachers and the practical efficiency and thorough- 
ness of the instruction, and it would enable the local 
school authorities to devote themselves to the super- 
vision of the actual work in the schools. 

The excellent consequences of such a system of con- 
ducting examinations are proved by the Regents’ ex- 
aminations. The papers are prepared at the office 
of the Regents, and are sent to every academy in the 
State under their visitation, and the testimony,is uni- 
versal that the standard of instruction in the acade- 
mies has been raised and is sustained by the system. 
Undoubtedly such a scheme is open to abuse; but it 
is demonstrated that the present plan of license in 
the common school is greatly abused, and if the choice 
were only a choice of evils, it is wholly in favor of 
the Superintendent's plan. In fact, however, it is not 
a choice of evils. It is the preference of a good sys- 
tem to a bad system. It imposes a definite responsi- 
bility in place of the present irresponsible method. 
It dignifies the office of the Superintendency of Com- 
mon Schools as becomes its great importance, and in 
so doing elevates the whole system. It is said that it 
gives extraordinary opportunities to an unscrupulous 
politician. But such an officer has all such oppor- 
tunities under the present system without the checks 
which the bill proposes. Moreover, such an argument 
tends to deprive every officer of powers necessary for 
the proper discharge of his duties. The State of New 
York has a population as large as that of England at 
the beginning of the last century, and its system of 
popular education is of the highest importance. It 
demands for its utmost usefulness the most careful, 
thorough, and effective organization, and this can be 
accomplished only by a uniform, intelligent, and com- 
prehensive supervision which is felt at every point. 
The way to improve the system is not to weaken the 
head and to foster a disjointed aggregation of unre- 
lated parts, but to provide a wise uniformity and pro- 
gressive excellence, which is the object of the pending 
bill. Certain amendments may be found desirable to 
make the bill more effective, but its general purpose 
is admirable. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


THE result of the election in Rhode Island is the 
most signal illustration yet afforded of the progress 
of independence in politics. Its lesson can hardly be 
misunderstood by the most stupid of partisan poli- 
ticians. It is the reiterated and emphatic warning 
that there is a great and increasing body of Repub- 
licans who will not be whipped in to the support of 
corrupt men and mean methods by the cry that to de- 
feat them will be to bring’ in the party that sustained 
slavery and maltreated the freedmen and encouraged 
rebellion. If Republicanism means the control of 
such men, and if the purpose and spirit of the party 
cannot prevent such control, practically the party de- 
serves defeat. 

We pointed out last week that Mr. WETMORE, the 
Republican candidate, was an estimable gentleman. 
But he is not a leader nor a political force, and in 
politics he represented merely the venal ring which 
has long dominated Rhode Island Republicanism. 
To vote for him was to support the ring, and if the 
power of a ring is ever to be broken, it must be done 
by breaking it, not by strengthening and supporting 
it. From a purely party point of view the Provi- 
dence Journal, which led the Republican revolt 
against the ring, has served the party by inciting its 
defeat much more effectively than those who stormed 
at it, and did what they could to identify Republican- 
ism with corruption and mercenary rule. Every 
vote for a venal ring is a stab at the party which the 
ring professes to represent. 

It remains to be seen whether these trenchant les- 
sons of the spring will be heeded by Republican lead- 
ers. But whether they heed or not, these lessons are 
of the highest public service in showing intelligent 
citizens the value and power of independence in poli- 
tics. Independence means only a manly self-respect. 
It means scorn of abusing the highest right of citizen- 
ship by prostituting the ballot to the support of polit- 
‘ical sharpers. It means carrying your sovereignty 
under your own hat and not in the pocket of a boss. 
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Every lover of good government and honest politics 
has reason to congratulate himself upon the Repub- 
lican rebuke administered to the Republican ring in 
Rhode Island. 


JOHN G, SAXE, 


THERE was something very sad in the eclipse of the mer- 
ry genius of JoHN G. Saxe. He was a pleasant and ready 
humorist in former days, writing verses that laughed 
through the papers and magazines and compelled the 
smile of every reader. It was innocent mirth, with only 
the most general satiric purpose, never wounding indi- 
viduals nor arousing personal animosities, and SAXr’s gen- 
erous sympathy and cordial manner made him always wel- 
come. But his cheerful laugh ceased suddenly, and he was 
overwhelmed by great family sorrows, from whose shadow 
he never emerged. It is a melancholy picture, that of the 
once rollicking poet sitting for months and even years in 
his solitary chamber, and watching with unsmiling face 
the distant river and the quiet landscape, craving no com- 
panionship, but more and more secluded, until the end came 
quietly and he was no more. His associates in the literary 
calling cannot but remember him with the utmost kindness 
and sympathy and sorrow. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASORY, 


THE appointment of Mr. FAIRCHILD as Secretary of the 
Treasury has been long anticipated, and it was justified by 
his admirable management of the Treasury during the last 
year after the illness of Mr. MANNING. Mr. FAIRCHILD’s 
character and intelligence, his sound financial views, and 
his invaluable experience singularly qualify him for the of- 
fice, and his appointment has been received with satisfac- 
tion even by the Republican press. The Secretary is in 
thorough accord with the President both as to the true 
financial policy and the general principles of administra- 
tion. He is a Democrat, but he holds that it would be very 
poor Democratic policy, and an abandonment of common- 
sense and of all approved business methods, to turn out ev- 
ery honest, capable, and efficient clerk because of his views 
upon public questions,so long as they are not allowed im- 
properly to affect his conduct. Mr. FAIRCHILD’S appoint- 
ment is another evidence of the high public purpose and 
true conservatism of the President. , 


AT THE COMMONWEALTH CLUB. 


Mr. Ivins’s paper upon money in elections, read before 
the Commonwealth Club, was followed by another in the 
same general vein by Mr. JosePH B. BisHop, which de- 
scribed in detail the personality and the methods of Boss 
rule in the city, the kind of politics and candidates which 
the system produces, and the proper and practicable reme- 
dies. Both of these papers are very valuable contributions 
to the discussion of local politics, because they furnish facts 
and details, and being full of indispensable information, 
enable the proper kind of remedy and its feasibility to be 
determined. 

The details of Mr. Bisnop’s paper are exceedingly inter- 
esting, and his statement of the fact of the existence of 
45,000 machine mercenaries in the city is most significant. 
It is the supporters of this band as a body natural to our 
institations and essential to them who decry the appoint- 
ment of honest and fit men, after due examination and act- 
ual probation, in the public service, as the creation of an 
aristocracy. Mr. BIsHOP well says, “I leave it to yon, gen- 
tlemen, to decide which is the greater peril to our institn- 
tions, the taking of the 7000 or 8000 industrious and trained 
employés out of active politics in this city or the leaving of 
the 45,000 mercenaries in.” This question, after the array 
of facts, must have been rather troublesome to those mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth Club who think that the utmost 
partisan activity should be allowed as of right to every 
place-holder. 

Mr. BisHop describes clearly the English law restraining 
the use of money at elections, which has been found to be 
of the utmost practical service, and his paper, like that of 
Mr. Ivins, will have the excellent effect of emancipating a 
multitude of voters in the city by showing them what it is 
that their votes support, and who it is that nominates the 
candidates whom they are asked to elect. No stronger 
light has been thrown upon the costly and demoralizing 
humbug of party politics in city elections than by Mr. 
Ivins and Mr. BisHop. Their papers are tracts which 
should be placed in the hands of every intelligent voter in 
the city as one of the surest means of securing the support 
of such voters for honest and capable municipal officers. 
The habit of self-respecting independence in local affairs 
would have the most beneficial effect upon national politics. 


PERSONAL. 


Fourteen young ladies are now fencing three times a week in 
the rooms of the Fencers’ Club. Captain Niconas, their instructor, 
gives them the same course of lessons that he gives to men, and 
finds them more apt than men, especially in mastery of details. 
They are less in a hurry to fight, and are more supple of limb. 

—Mr. Samvurt P. Avery has received from Mile. Rosa Bonnecr 
an interesting photograph of herself, taken recently at Nice. The 
distinguished artist wears a jacket much resembling a man’s sack- 
coat, and her breast is decorated with several interesting medals. 
Her hair is iron-gray, cut short, and her features are masculinely 
strong. 

—Mr. Groror I. Seney’s gift of $40,000 worth of foreign and 
American oil-paintings to the Metropolitan Museum of Art is en- 
tirely characteristic of the man. No owner of pictures is more 
liberal in lending them for purposes of public exhibition than Mr, 
Senxy. Two of the canvases are figure pieces in Rembrandtesque 
style by Israkis, whose art is known in this country chiefly from 
the encomiums of European critics, and is greatly valued by artists. 
Mr. Senry buys his pictures according to the dictates of his own 
taste. Some of his artist friends admire some of them; others 
dislike some of them; in fact, he has found that there is no una- 
nimity of judgment in pictorial matters, and aceordingly he long 
ago resolved to trust his own impulses, He first saw the works 
of Israkts during a visit to London. 

—There are ten artists in the Moran family. 


Mr. Tuomas Mo- 
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RAN and his wife, Mr. Epwarp Moran and his two sons, Leon and 

, Mr. Moray and his sister and nephew, are well known 
to the public, although the nephew’s name is Frrris. THomas, Ep- 
WARD, and Prrer are brothers. 

—GoopaLt Bey, one of the few English officers who escaped in 
the massacre of foreigners at the time of the Egyptian rebellion, 
and for a considerable time private secretary to the Khedive, is 
visiting the United States for the benefit of his health, which suf- 
fered nuch in that service. 

—An old man from Cohasset, Massachusetts, Mr. Joan B. Hor- 
Lis, whose age is ninety-two years, has been astonishing the keep- 
ers of, Boston shooting-galleries by making off-hand a half-dozen 
conse¢tutive centres and bull’s-eves. What makes his feats more 
remarkable is that his left arm was removed many years ago by 
the premature explosion of a rifle, and he has only a wooden stump 
like Cap’n Cuttle’s on which to rest his gun. 

—Mr. R. H. Surru, of Chicago, has presented to the Illinois 
Club of that city the largest table ever made from a single plank, 
it being fifteen feet long and six feet wide. During a recent visit 
to California Mr. Surra had the plank from which the table was 
_— cut from one of the mammoth red-wood trees of that 

ate. 

—Mr. Groner R. Lauspin, a well-known Philadelphia artist, has 


been compelled to suspend work by a serious affection of the eyes, 


and has placed the contents of his studio on exhibition preparatory 
to sale. 

—Mr. Lex Mertweruer, whose Europe on Fifty Cents a Day has 
attracted general attention, has just completed a careful investi- 
gation into the work and wages of working-girls of New Orleans 
for the Federal Labor Bureau, and is about to begin the same in- 
quiry in Philadelphia, 

—Mr. Wittiam Perer, an English tourist, recently accomplished 
the difficult feat of entering the Yosemite Valley on snow-shoes. 
He walked over about eighty miles of roads on which the snow 


lay ten feet deep; but he met with no accident, and saw the great - 


valley in its winter robe of snow and ice. 

—A reception in the European style was given last month in 
Tokio by Mrs. Suizo Aoxr and her husband, the Japanese Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. About four hundred guests, Japa- 
nese and foreign, were present, and the remarkable feature of the 
occasion was that there was only one Japanese costume in the 
company. The Japanese ladies were noticeable for their fine 
dresses and for their display of handsome diamonds. An elegant 
supper was served, and after the ball carriages conveyed the Yo- 
kohama guests to the railroad station, where a special train was 
in waiting for them. A Yokohama English journal comments on 
the change which has taken place in twenty years in a city where 
the foreign visitor then went about with a heavily armed guard to 
resist the attacks of thieving bands of natives who regarded it 
meritorious to butcher a European. 

—Mr. P. D. Armour has purchased an estate in Los Angeles, 
California, and in future intends spending a part of the winter 
there, instead of going to Florida, as many wealthy Chicagoans do. 
He is building a fine house at Los Angeles. 


—One of the most beautiful of the many fine country-seats in | 


the Santa Clara Valley of California is Millbrae, the property of Mr. 
D. O. Mills, to which he returns annually for his summer vacation. 
The place is far enough removed from the ocean to escape the 
heavy fogs and cold winds of San Francisco, while it is free from 
the sultry heat of the great interior valleys. On it are some of 
the purest breeds of Jersey cattle in California. 

—Mr. Jonn Rosenreip, of San Francisco, one of the largest 
grain operators in the world, recently sent to Liverpool a cargo of 
4000 tons of wheat in his new ship, the Willie Rosenfeld, one of 
the finest specimens of American ships. She carried the largest 
cargo of wheat ever sent through the Golden Gate on a sailing 
vessel. 

—A Chicago woman who is becoming noted for her extensive 
charities is Mrs. Mancxet Tatcort, widow of a well-known business 
man of that city. Mrs. Tatcorr’s latest benevolent enterprise is 
the establishment and maintenance of two day nurseries, where 
the children of working-women are taken care of. An average 
of one thousand children are cared for in these nurseries every 
month. 

—Epwarp Everett Hae has one son doing promising work 
in the Paris studios, and another in the central freight office of. 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

—The leading bookseller of San Francisco declares that the 
most popular book he has had for many months is Mr. H. Riper 
Haaearp’s She in the illustrated “ Franklin Square” edition. He 
sold 1500 copies the first fortnight after he received the work, and 
the demand continues steadily. Sidewalk news dealers, who abound 
in San Francisco, give their sales of She as from 200 to 500 

ies. 

—It is now understood that Mr. Grorer M. Pciimasy, of Chica- 
go, will decline the decoration and title recently conferred upon 
him by the King of Italy, not deeming their acceptance consistent 
with his principles as a citizen of a republic. Mr. Pcitman’s 
family is travelling in the South in a special car. 

—Mr. Henry C. Lea has at last completed his Hisfory of the 
Holy Inquisition, the labor of years. Only two histories of the 
Inquisition have been heretofore publistied, and both of them are 
limited, covering only a part of the field. Mr. Lea’s work will be 
in three volumes. 

—The Rev. Dr. Loner, of the First Baptist Church, Chicago, cre- 
ated something of a sensation at a recent meeting of evangelists and 
temperance workers by announcing that he believed himself to be 
the best-natured man in the world, having worked a whole week 
with a revivalist without having a row. Dr. Lorimer was former- 
ly an actor. 

—The only son of United States Senator ITrarst, of California, 
has been presented by his father with the San Francisco Ezaminer, 
a valuable newspaper property. 

—A Chicago policeman nained Beacsten is the oldest native- 
born resident of that city, being fifty years of age. His father, 
MarK Beavsign, was known in 1835 as “ the Chicago fiddler.” 

—The idyl of “‘ Elaine” has been transmuted into a melodrama 
of four acts by Mr. Groner Parsons Laturop, and will be played 
at the Madison Square Theatre on the afternoon of the 26th of 
April, Miss Annie Russet taking the part of Elaine, and Mr. 
ALEXANDER Satvini that of Lancelot. There are 1200 lines of 
blank verse, 450 of which are adapted from the poem, or directly 
taken from it. Two new characters are introduced—one of them 
Lianyd, a girl friend of Elaine’s, who has a love affair with Sir 
Torre. Elaine dies at the end of the third act, and the fourth 
act opens with a brilliant reproduction of Topy RosgntHat’s pic- 
ture of the dead girl on a barge steered by her dumb servitor. 

—Rev. Dr. Hunter Consett, missionary at Chefee, China, recent- 
ly occupied the pulpit at the First Presbyterian Church, Wichita, 
Kansas. At the close of his interesting address a collection was’ 
called for, accompanied by the statement that $135 was needed 
to carry on this missionary work. When the collection was count- 
ed it amounted to $1633; and after the evening service at the 
same church another collection was taken np, the morning and 
evening collections together aggregating $2136 87. Dr. Corsetr 
says this gift has not been equalled anywhere in the United States. 
They wished to raise &30,000 at Wichita recently for the Y. M. C. 
A. Building, but in only three days $47,000 were raised. The Y. 
M. C. A. Bnilding now in process of erection will cost ftom $75,000 
tw $100,000, 
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1. In Command of the Powhatan. 2. Admiral Porter. 3. The Admiral’s Office. 4. Passing the Rebel Batteries on the Mississippi. 
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“SHE HAD SCRAPED UP A HANDFUL OF SAND, AND Was ALLOWING IT TO ESCAPE THROUGH HER FINGERS IN A SLENDER RAIN ON THE GROUND.” 


THE CRUSADE OF THE * EXCELSIOR.” 


By BRET HARTE. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wuiute these various passions had been kindled by her compa- 
triots in the peaceful shades of Todos Santos, Eleanor Keene had 
moved among them indifferently and, at times, unconsciously. 
The stranding of her young life on that unknown shore had not 
drawn her toward her fellow-exiles, and the circumstances which 
afterward separated her from daily contact with them completed 
the social estrangement. She found herself more in sympathy 
with these strangers, with whom she had never mingled familiarly, 
than with her own people, who had mixed with them more or less 
contemptuously. She found the naiveté of Dofia Isabel more 
amusing than the doubtful simplicity of that married ingénue Mrs. 
Brimmer, although she still met the young girl’s advances with a 
certain reserve; she found herself often pained by the practical 
brusqueness with which Mrs. Markham put aside the Comandante’s 
delicate attentions;“she was moved with‘a strange pity for his 
child-like trustfulness, which she knew was hopeless. As the 
months passed, on the few occasions that she still met the Zzcel- 
sior’s passengers she was surprised to find how they had faded 
from her memory, and to discover in them the existence of qual- 
ities that made her wonder how she could have ever been familiar 
with them. She reproached herself with this fickleness; she 
wondered if she would have felt thus if they had completed their 
voyage to San Francisco together; and she recalled, with a sad 
smile, the enthusiastic plans they had formed during the 
to perpetuate their fellowship by anniversaries and festivals. But 
she at last succumbed, and finally accepted their open alienation 
as preferable to the growing awkwardness of their chance encoun- 
ters. 

* Begun in No. 1568.—Copyright, 1886, by Barr Harrz. 
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For a few weeks following the flight of Captain Bunker, and her 
acceptance of the hospitality and protection of the Council, she 
became despondent. The courage that had sustained her, and 
the energy she had shown in the first days of their abandonment, 
suddenly gave way, for no apparent reason. She bitterly regretted 
the brother whom she scarcely remembered; she imagined his 
suspense and anguish on her account, and suffered for both; she 
felt the dumb pain of homesickness for a home she had never 
known. Her loneliness became intolerable. Her condition at last 
affected Mrs. Markham, whose own idleness had been beguiled by 
writing to her husband an exhaustive account of her captivity, 
which had finally swelled to a volume on Todos Santos, its re- 
sources, inhabitants, and customs. ‘Good heavens! you must do 
something, child, to occupy your mind—if it is only a flirtation 
with that conceited Secretary.” But this terrible alternative was 
happily not required. The Comandante had still retained as part 
of the old patriarchal government of the Mission the Presidio 
school for the primary instruction of the children of the soldiers— 
dependents of the garrison. Misa Keene, fascinated by several 
little pairs of beady black eyes that had looked up trustingly to 
hers from the play-ground on the glacis, offered to teach English 
to the Comandante’s flock. The offer was submitted to the spir- 
itual head of Todos Santos, and full permission given by Padre 
Esteban to the fair heretic. Singing was added to the instruc- 
tion, and in a few months the fame of the gracious Dofia Leonor’s 
pupils stirred to emulation even the boy choristers of the Mission. 

Her relations with James Hurlstone during this interval were at 
first marked by a strange and unreasoning reserve. Whether she 
resented the singular coalition forced upon them by the Council, 
and felt the awkwardness of their unintentional imposture when 
they met, she did not know, but she generally avoided his society. 
This was not difficult, as he himself had shown no desire to intrude 
his confidences upon her; and even in her shyness she could not 
help thinking that if he had treated the situation lightly or hu- 
morously—as she felt sure Mr. Brace or Mr. Crosby would have 
done—it would have been less awkward and unpleasant. But his 
gloomy reserve seemed to the high-spirited girl to color their inno- 
cent partnership with the darkness of conspiracy. “If your con- 


science troubles you, Mr. Hurlstone, in regard to the wretched 
infatuation of these people,” she had once said, “ undeceive them, 
if you can, and I will assist you. And don’t let that affair of 
Captain Bunker worry you either. I have already conféssed to 
the Comandante that he escaped through my carelessness.” “ You 
could not have done otherwise, without sacrificing the poor Secre- 
tary, who must have helped you,” Hurlstone had returned, quietly. 
Miss Keene had bit her lip and dropped the subject. At their 
next meeting Hurlstone himself resumed it. “I hope you don’t 
allow that absurd decree of the Council to disturb you; I imagine 
they’re quite convinced of their folly. I know that the Padre is; 


and I know that he thinks you’ve earned a right to the gratitude . 


of the Council in your gracious task at the Presidio school, that is 
far beyond any fancied political service.” “I really haven’t 
thought about it at all,” said Miss Keene, coolly. “I thought it 
was you who were annoyed.” “I? Notat all,” returned Hurlstone, 
quickly. “TI have been able to assist the Padre in arranging the 
ecclesiastical archives of the Mission, and in suggesting some im- 
provement in codifying the ordinances of the last forty years. 
No; I believe I’m earning my living here, and I fancy they think 
so.” “Then it isn’t that that troubles you 2” said Miss Keene, 
carelessly, but glancing at him under the shade of her lashes. 
“‘No,” he said, coldly, turning away. | 

Yet unsatisfactory as the brief interviews were, they revived in 
Miss Keene the sympathizing curiosity and interest she had always 
felt for this singular man, and which had been only held in abey- 
ance at the beginning of their exile; in fact, she found herself 
thinking of him more during the interval when they seldom saw 
each other, and apparently had few interests in common, than 
when they were aboard of the Zxcelsior. Gradually she slipped 
into three successive phases of feeling toward him, each of them 
marked with an equal degree of peril to her peace of mind. 
She began with a profound interest in the mystery of his se- 
cluded habits, his strange abstraction, and a recognition of the 
evident superiority of a nature capable of such deep feeling—unin- 
fluenced by those baser distractions which occupied. Brace, Crosby, 
and Winslow. This phase passed into a settled conviction that 
some woman was at the root of his trouble, and responsible for 
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it. With an instinctive distrust of her own sex 
she was satisfied that it must be either a mis- 
placed or unworthy attachment, and that the un- 
known woman was to blame. This second phase 
—which hovered between compassion and resent- 
ment—suddenly changed to the latter—the third 
phase of her feelings. Mis’ Keene became con- 
vineed that Mr. Hurlstone had a settled aversion 
to herself. Why and wherefore, she did not at- 
tempt to reason, yet she was satisfied that from 
the first he disliked her. His studious reserve on 
the Excelsivr, compared with the attentions of the 
others, ought to then have convinced her of thie 
fact; and there was no doubt now that his pre- 
sent discontent could be traced to the unfortunate 
circumstances that brought them together. Hav- 
ing given herself up to that idea, she vacillated 
betreen a strong impulse to inform him that she 
knew his real feelings and an equally strong in- 
stinct to avoid him hereafter entirely. The re- 
sult was a feeble compromise. On the ground 
that Mr. Hurlstone could “ scarcely be expected 
to admire her inferior performances,” she de- 
clined to invite him with Father Esteban to listen 
to her pupils. Father Esteban took a huge pinch 
of snuff, examined Miss Keene attentively, and 
smiled a sad smile. The next day he begged 
Huristone to take a volume of old music to Miss 
Keene with his compliments. Hurlstone did so, 
and for some reason exerted himself to be agree- 
able. As he made no allusion to her rudeness, 
she presumed he did not know of it, and speedily’ 
forgot it herself. When he suggested a return 
Visit to the bov choir, with whom he occasionally 
practised, she blushed, and feared she had scarce- 
lv the time. But she came with Mrs. Markham, 
some consciousness, and a visible color ! 

Aud then, almost without her knowing how or 
why, and entirely unexpected and unheralded, 
came a day so strangely and unconsciously hap- 
Py, so innocently sweet and joyous, that it seemed 
as if all the other davs of her exile had only gone 
before to create it, and as if it—and it alone— 
were a sufficient reason for her being there. A 
day full of geutle intimations, laughing sugges- 
tions, child-like surprises and awakenings; a day 
delicious for the very incompleteness of its vague 
happiness. And this remarkable day was simply 
marked in Mrs. Markham’s diary as follows: 
“ Went with E. to Indian village; met Padre and 
J.H. J. H. actually left shell and crawled on 
beach with E. E. chatty.” 

The day itself had been singularly quiet and 
gracious, even for that rare climate of balmy days 
and recuperating nights. At times the slight 
breath of the sea which usually stirred the morn- 
ing air of Todos Santos was suspended, and a 
hush of expectation seemed to arrest land and 
water. When Miss Keene and Mrs, Markham 
left the Presidio, the tide was low, and their way 
lav along the beach past the Mission walls. A 
walk of two or three miles brought them to the 
Indian village—properly a suburban quarter of 
Todos Santos—a collection of adobe huts and 
rudely cultivated fields. Padre Esteban and Mr. 
Hurlstone were awaiting them in the palm-thatch- 
ed veranda of a more pretentious cabin that 
served as a sehool-room. 

“This is Don Diego’s design,” said the Padre, 
beaming with a certain paternal pride on Hurl- 
stone, “ built by himself and helped by the hea- 
then; but look you; my gentleman is not satisfied 
with it,and wishes now to bring his flock to the 
Mission school,and have them mingle with the 
pure-blooded races on an equality. That is the 
revolutionary idea of this sans-culottes reformer,” 
continued the good Father, shaking his yellow 
finger with gentle archness at the young man. 
“ Ah, we shall vet have a revolution in Todos 
Santos, unless you ladies take him in hand. , He 
has already brought the half-breeds over to his 
side, and those heathens follow him like dumb 
cattle anywhere. There, take him away and 
ecold him, Dofia Leonor, while I speak to the Se- 
fiora Markham_of the work that her good heart 
and skilful fingers may do for my poor mucha- 
chos.”’ 

Eleanor Keene lifted her beautiful eves to 
Hurlstone with an artless tribute in their depths 
that brought the biood faintly into his cheek. 


-She was not thinking of the priest’s admonishing 


words; she was thinking of the quiet, unselfish 
work that this gloomy misanthrope had been do- 
ing while his companions had been engaged in 
lower aims and listless pleasures, and while she 
herself had been aimlessly fretting and diverting 
herself. What were her few bours of applauded 
instruction with the pretty Murillo-like children 
of the Fort compared to his silent and unrecog- 
nized labor? Yet even at this moment an un- 
easy doubt crossed her mind. 

“] suppose Mrs. Brimmer and Miss Chubb in- 
terest themselves greatly in your—in the Padre’s 
charities ?” 

The first playful smile she had seen on Hur!l- 
stone’s face lightened in his eves and lips, and 
was becoming. “I am afraid my barbarians are 
too low and too near home for Mrs. Brimmer’s 
missionary zeal. She and Miss Chubb patronize 
the Mexican school with cast-off dresses, old bon- 
nets retrimmed, flannel petticoats, some old nov- 
els and books of poetry—of which the Padre 
makes an auto-da-fe—and their own patronizing 
presence on féte days. Providence has given 
them the vague impression that leprosy and con- 
tagious skin-disease are a peculiarity of the South- 
ern aborigine, aud they have left me severely 
alone.” 

“I wish you would prevail upon the Padre to 
let me help you,” said Miss Keene, looking down. 

“But you already have the Commander's 
chickens—which you are bringing up as swans, 
by-the-way,” said Hurlstone, mischievously. “* You 
wouldn’t surely abandon the nest again %”’ 

“You are laughing at me,” said Miss Keene, 
putting on a slight Sout to hide the vague plea- 
sure that Huristone’s gayer manner was giving 
her. “But, really, I've been thinking that the 
Presidio children are altogether too pretty and 
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picturesque for me, and that I enjoy them too 
much to do them any good. It’s like playing 
with them, you know.” 

Hurlstone laughed ; but suddenly looking down 
upon her face, he was struck with its youthful- 
ness. She had always impressed him before— 
through her reserve and independence—as older 
and more matured in character. He did not know 
how lately she was finding her lost youth as he 
asked her, quite abruptly, if she ever had any 
little brothers and sisters. 

The answer to this question involved the simple 
story of Miss Keene’s life, which she gave with 
naive detail. She told him of her early childhood, 
and the brother who was only an indistinct mem- 
ory, of her school-days, and her friendships up to 
the moment of her first step into the great world 
that was so strangely arrested at Todos Santos. 
He was touched with the almost pathetic blank- 
ness of this virgin page. Encouraged by his at- 
tention, and perhaps feeling a sympathy she had 
lately been longing for, she confessed to him the 
thousand little things which she had reserved 
from even Mrs. Markham during her first apa- 
thetic weeks at Todos Santos. “I’m sure I should 
have been much happier if I had had any one to 
talk to,” she added, looking up into his face with 
a naiveté of faint reproach. “It’s very different 
for men, you know. They can always distract 
themselves with something. Although,” she con- 
tinued, hesitatingly, “ I’ve sometimes thought you 
would have been happier if you had had some- 
body to tell your troubles to; I don’t mean the 
Padre—for, good as he is, he is a foreigner, you 
know, and weuldn’t look upon things as we do— 
but some one in sympathy with you.” 

She stopped, alarmed at the change of expres- 
sion in his face. A quick flush bad crossed his 
cheek ; for an instant he had looked suspiciously 
into her questioning eyes. But the next moment 
the idea of his quietly selecting this simple unso- 
phisticated girl as the confidante of his miserable 
marriage, and the desperation that had brought 
him there, struck him as being irresistibly ludi- 
crous, and he smiled. It was the first time that the 
habitual morbid intensity of his thoughts on that 
one subject had ever been disturbed by reaction ; 
it was the first time that a clear ray of reason 
had pierced the gloom in which he had enwrapped 
it. Seeing him smile, the young girl smiled too. 
Then they smiled together vaguely and sympathet- 
ically, a8 over some unspoken confidence. But, 
unknown and unsuspected by himself, that smile 
had completed his emancipation and triumph. 
The next moment, when he sought with a consci- 
entious sigh to re-enter his old mood, he was half 
shocked to find it gone. Whatever gradual in- 
fiuence—the outcome of these few months of rest 
and repose—may have already been at work to 
dissipate his clouded fancy, he was only vaguely 
conscious that the laughing breath of the young 
girl had blown it away forever. 

The perilous point passed, unconsciously to both 
of them, they fell into freer conversation, tacitly 
avoiding the subject of Mr. Hurlstone’s past re- 
serve only as being less interesting. Hurlstone 
did not return Miss Keene’s confidences—not be- 
cause he wished to deceive her, but that he pre- 
ferred to entertain her, while she did not care 
to know his secret, now that it no longer affected 
their sympathy in other things. It was a plea- 
sant, innocent selfishness, that, however, led them 
along, step by step, to more uncertain and difficult 

rround. 

In their idle happy walk they had strayed tow- 
ard the beach, and had come upon a large stone 
cross with its base half hidden in sand, and cov- 
ered with small, tenacious, sweet-scented creepers, 
bearing a pale lilac blossom, that exhaled a min- 
gled odor of sea and shore. Hurlstone pointed 
out the cross as one of the earliest outposts of 
the Church on the edge of the unclaimed heathen 
wilderness. It was hung with strings of gaudy 
shells and feathers, which Hurlstone explained 
were votive offerings, in which their pagan super- 
stitions still mingled with their new faith. “I 
don’t like to worry that good old Padre,” he con- 
tinued, with a slight smile, * but I’m afraid that 
they prefer this cross to the chapel, for certain 
heathenish reasons of their own. I am quite 
sure that they still hold some obscure rites here 
under the good Father's very nose, and that, in the 
guise of this emblem of our universal faith, they 
worship some deity we have no knowledge of.” 

“It’s a shame,” said Miss Keene, quickly. To 
her surprise, Hurlstone did not appear so shock- 
ed as she, in her belief of his religious sympathy 
with the Padre, had imagined. 

“They're a harmless race,” he said, carelessly. 
“The place is much frequented by the children 
—especially the young girls; a good many of 
these offerings came from them.” 

The better to examine these quaint tributes, 
Miss Keene had thrown herself, with an impulsive, 
girlish abandonment, on the mound by the éross, 
and Hurlstone sat down beside her. Their eyes 
met in an innocent pleasure of each other’s com- 
pany. She thought him very handsome in the 
dark, half-official Mexican dress, that necessity 
alone had obliged him to assume, and much more 
distinguished-looking than his companions in their 
extravagant foppery ; he thought her beauty more 
youthful and artless than he had imagined it to 
be, aud with his older and graver experiences felt 
a certain protecting superiority that was pleasant 
and reassuring. 

Nevertheless, seated so near each other, they 
were very quiet. Hurlstone could not tell wheth- 
er it was the sea or the flowers, but the dress of 
the young girl seemed to exhale some subtle per- 
fume of her own freshness that half took away 
his breath. She had scraped up a handful of 
sand, and was allowing it to escape through her 
slim fingers in a slender rain on the ground. He 
was watching the operation with what he began 
to fear was fatuous imbecility. 

“‘Miss Keene ?—I beg your pardon—” 

“Mr. Hurlstone ?—Excuse me, you were say- 


ing—” 


They had both spoken at the same moment, 
and smiled forgivingly at each other. Hurlstone 
gallantly insisted upon the precedence of her 
thought. The scamp had doubted the coherency 
of his own. 

“T used to think,” she began—‘“ you won't be 
angry, will you ?” 

“ Decidedly not.” 

“I used to think you had an idea of becoming 
a priest.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because—you are sure you won't be angry ?— 
because I thought you hated women !” 

“ Father Esteban is a priest,” said Hurlstone, 
with a faint smile; “aud you kuow he thinks 
kindly of your sex.” 

“Yes, but perhaps Ais life was never spoiled 
by some wicked woman, like—like yours.” 

For an instant he gazed intently into her eyes. 
“ Who told you that?” 

“ No one.” 

She was evidently speaking the absolute truth. 
There was no deceit or suppression in her clear 
gaze; if anything, only the faintest look of won- 
der at his astonishment. And he—this jea- 
lously guarded secret, the curse of his whole 
wretched life, had been guessed by this simple 
girl, without comment, without reserve, without 
horror! And there had been no scene, no con- 
vulsion of nature, no tragedy ; he had not thrown 
himself into yonder sea; she had not fled from 
him shrinking, but was sitting there opposite to 
him in gentle smiling expectation, the golden 
light of Todos Santos around them, a bit of 
bright ribbon shining in her dark hair, and he, 
miserable outcast and recluse, had not even 
changed his position, but was looking up without 
tremulousness or excitement, and smiling too. 

He raised himself suddenly on his knee. “ And 
what if it were all true” he demanded. 

“T should be very sorry for you, and glad it 
was all over now,” she said, softly. A faint 
pink flush covered her cheek the next moment, 
as if she had suddenly become aware of another 
meaning in her speech, and she turned her head 
hastily toward the village. To her relief she dis- 
cerned that a number of Indian children had ap- 
proached them from behiud, and had halted a 
few paces from the cross. Their hands were full 
of flowers and shells as they stood hesitatingly 
watching the couple. 

“They are some of the school-children,” said 
Hurlstone, in answer to her inquiring look ; “ but 
I can’t understand why thev come here so openly.” 

“Oh, don’t scold them!” said Eleanor, forget- 
ting her previous orthodox protest; “let us go 
away and pretend we don’t notice them.” But 
as she was about to rise to her feet the hesita- 
tion of the little creatures ended in a sudden ad- 
vance of the whole body, and before she compre- 
hended what they were doing they had pressed 
the whole of their floral tributes in her lap. The 
color rose again quickly to her laughiug face as 
she looked at Hurlstone. 

“Do vou usually get up this pretty surprise for 
visitors ?’’ she said, hesitatingly. 

“ T assure you I have had nothing to do with it,” 
he answered, with frank amazement; “ it’s quite 
spontaneous, And look—they are even decora- 
ting me /” 

It was true; they had thrown a half-dozen 
strings of shells on Hurlstone’s unresisting shoul- 
ders, and, unheeding the few words he laughingly 
addressed them in their own dialect, they ran off 
a few paces and remained standing, as if gravely 
contemplating their work. Suddenly, with a lit- 
tle outcry of terror, they turned, fled wildly past 
them, and disappeared in the bushes. 

Miss Keene and Hurlstone rose at the same 
moment, but the young girl, taking a step for- 
ward, suddenly staggered, and was obliged to 
clasp one of the arms of the cross to keep her- 
self from falling. Hurlstone sprang to her side. 

“ Are you ill ?” he asked, hurriedly. “ You are 
quite white. What is the matter?’ 

A smile crossed her colorless face. “I am cer- 
tainly very giddy; everything seems to tremble.” 

“Perhaps it is the flowers,” he said, anxiously. 
“Their heavy perfume in this close air affects 
you. Throw them away, for Heaven’s sake!” 

But she clutched them tighter to her heart as 
she leaned for a moment, pale yet smiling, 
against the cross. “ No, no!” she said, earnestly ; 
“it was not that. But the children were frighten- 
ed, and their alarm terrified me. There, it is 
vver now.” 

She let him help her to her seat again as he 
glanced hurriedly around him. It must have 
been sympathy with her, for he was conscious of 
a slight vertigo himself. The air was very close 
and still. Even the pleasant murmur of the waves 
had ceased. 

“How very low the tide is!’ said Eleanor 
Keene, resting her elbow on her knees and her 
round chin upon her hand. “I wonder if that 
could have frightened these dear little midgets ” 
The tide,in fact, had left the shore quite bare 
and muddy for nearly a quarter of a mile to sea- 
ward. Hurlstone arose, with grave eyes but a 
voice that was unchanged. 

“Suppose we inquire? Lean on my arm, and 
we'll go up the hill toward the Mission garden. 
Bring your flowers with you.” 

The color had quite returned to her cheek as 
she leant on his profferedarm. Yet perhaps she 
was really weaker than she knew, for he felt the 
soft pressure of her hand and the gentle aban- 
donment of her figure against his own as they 
moved on. But for some preoccupying thought 
he might have yielded more completely to the 
pleasure of that innocent contact, and have drawn 
her closer toward him; yet they moved steadily 
on, he contenting himself from time to time with 
a hurried glance at the downcast fringes of the 
eves beside him. Presently he stopped, his at- 
tention disturbed by what appeared to be the 
fluttering of a black-winged, red-crested bird in 
the bushes before him. The next moment he 
discovered it to be the little rose-covered head 
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of Donia Isabel, who was running toward them. 
Eleanor withdrew her arm from Hurlstone’s. 

“Ah, imbecile!” said Dona Isabel, pouncing 
upon Eleanor Keene like an affectionate panther. 
“They have said you were on the séa-shore, and 
I fly for you as a bird. Tell to me quick,” she 
whispered, hastily putting her own little bro 
ear against Miss Keene’s mouth, “i 
mente, are you much happy ?” 

“Where is Mr. Brace?” said Miss Keene, try- 
ing to effect a diversion, as she laughed and 
struggled to get free from her tormentor. 

“ He, the idiot boy! Naturally, when he is for 
use, he comes not. But as a maniac—ever! [I 
would that [ have him not more. You will to me 
presently give your—brother! I have since to- 
day a presentimiento that him I shalllove! Ah!” 
She pressed her little brown fist, still tightly 
clutching her fan, against her low bodice, as if 
already transfixed with a secret and absorbing 


sion. 

“Well, you shall have Dick, then,” said Miss 
Keene, laughing; “but was it for that you were 
seeking me ¥” | 

“ Mother of God! you know not then what has 
happened? You are a blind—a deaf—to but one 
thing all the time? Ah!” she said, quickly, un- 
folding her fan and modestly diving her little 
head behind it, “I have ashamed for you, Miss 
Keene.” 

“ But what has happened ?” said Hurlstone, in- 
terposing to relieve his companion. “ We fancied 
something—”’ 

“Something! he says something!—ah! that 
something was a femb/or! An earthquake! The 
earth has shaken himself! Look !” 

She pointed with her fan to the shore, where 
the sea had suddenly returned in a turbulence of 
foam and billows that was breaking over the base 
of the cross they had just quitted. 

Miss Keene drew a quick sigh. Doia Isabel 
had ducked again modestly behind her fan, but 
this time dragging with her other arm Miss 
Keene’s head down to share its discreet shadow 
as she whispered, “ And—infatuated oue!—you 
two never noticed it!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ADMIRAL PORTER, 


Taere is in Washington, of the small remain- 
ing band of men who were prominent in% the 
most active scenes of the war of the rebellion, no 
more interesting figure than that’ of Admiral 
Davip D. Porter. The faithful portrait of him 
which accompanies this sketch does not exagger- 
ate his remarkable uprightness of figure, his 
clearness of eye, and his entire ability, notwith- 
standing his nearly fourscore years, to occupy 
the office of chief executive of the navy. Toa 
stranger who meets Admiral Porter for the first 
time it seems almost incredible that the little 
man, whose beard is only streaked with gray, and 
on whose head the abundant black hair shows 
only a few lines of silver, was a boy before the 
war of 1812 was over, that he was a midshipman 
in the navy in 1829, and that he has seen nearly 
sixty years of service. Having sailed in many 
cruises, under many commanders, to every part 
of the globe, he had risen in 1861 to be a Com- 
mander, and his pennant flew from the Pow- 
hatan. Every reader of war history is familiar 
with his services in the capture of New Orleans, 
in co-operation with Admiral FarracGct, and he 
has in his own book on the subject vividly de- 
scribed the exploits of the naval branch of our 
arms in this’‘and other notable enterprises. Af- 
ter the war he was for a time the head of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. He became Vice- 
Admiral in 1866, and was promoted to the high- 
est office in the naval service in 1870. Since 
1869 he has owned the large and comfortable 
house in which he now lives. It is not only his 
residence, but his office and workshop as well. 
On H Street, just west of Seventeenth, a few doors 
beyond the Metropolitan Club, it is in the fash- 
ionable northwest section, and in a neighborhood 
populous with persons prominent in official and 
sovial circles. In the spring and early summer 
the street, bowered by flourishing shade trees, is 
a delightfully quiet and attractive one, and no 


residence upon it is more inviting in its air of © 


elegant comfort than that of the Admiral, with 
its pleasant outlying garden. The house has an 
interesting history, although its life is not so long 
as that of its occupant and owner. It was built 
in 1829 by Mr. Rusu, who represented the United 
States at the court of Great Britain, and was af- 
terward Secretary of the Treasury. Senator Pres- 
Ton, of South Carolina, was its next occupant. A 
rare host was the Hon. Jot R. Pornserr, who was 
its tenant during his term as Secretary of War. 
No one in the capital entertained more fre- 
queutly and generously than he, and none could 
count more honorable guests. Wexsster, CLay, 
Ca.noun, Rives, and all the bright men of the 
period sat at his board. Commodore Sxvsrick, 
afterward Rear-Admiral, lived in the house at 
one time, and later on it was purchased by Lieu- 
tenant T. J. Pace, of the navy. Pager followed 
the fortunes of the South in the rebellion, and 
became the commander of the ram Stonewall. 
From him it was purchased by Senator Hamiton 
Fisu, who rented it on two occasions to British 
ministers, first to Sir Henry Bu_wer and after- 
ward to Lord Lyons. The mansion was frequent- 
ly open, during the time it was held by these two 
occupants, for the reception of the diplomates and 
leading people in society. While Lord Lyons oc- 
cupied it it was enlarged by the addition of a 
large music-toom on the west side, and by carry- 
ing the entire building up one story, in order to 
provide accommodations for the members of the 
legation. Mr. Fisn sold the house to Mr. Joun 
L. Hopes, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and at his death it became the property of his 
son. While it was owned by the Hopess it was 
rented by General Puiirp Kearny, who occupied 
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it after his marriage with the beautiful Miss But- 
Litt. In 1869 it was purchased by Admiral Por- 
Ter. During the war of the rebellion, when the 
government made use of many private houses for 
official purposes, it was rented and turned into 
offices, and when surrendered to its owners was 
greatly injured. By an expenditure of $20,000 
Admiral Porter restored it, and alteration and 
repair left it one of the finest houses in this city 
of fine houses. Standing upon a lot of half an 
acre of ground, with a frontage of one hundred 
feet on H Street, it has a liandsome garden and 
ainple stables. 

There are thirty rooms in the house, and it has 
accommodated comfortably at one time the fami- 
lies of the Admiral’s four married children, in- 
cluding his ten grandchildren. The parlors and 
sitting-rooms, and his office as well, are full of 
trophies of the Admiral’s career as an officer and 
a soldier, gathered from all quarters of the globe. 
His “workshop” a comfortable office on the 
second floor, is adorned with models, charts, arms, 
pictures, and other objects that denote the char- 
acter of the owner’s occupation. Here ata little 
desk he has worked upon his official papers, his 
novel, and his history of the navy. Age has 
scarcely withered him. He meets a morning 
caller with the quick step of a youth, and delights 
him with the ready flow of reminiscence and an- 
ecdote that comes crisply from his tongue. He 
was until recently a great smoker, but in other 
respects has been an abstemious liver. Eusily 
approached by the lowliest sailor who chooses to 
call upon him, and with an ear always attentive to 
“‘ Jack’s” complaints and desires, and with a ge- 
nial social side for his friends, he is punctilious 
and formal with assuming inexperience, and im- 
patient with pretentious “ youngsters” who have 
not smelled powder burned in action. He hopes 
to live long enough to see our decaying navy re- 
built, and has given to Congress, in a vigorous 
letter, his views on that subject. 


MONTEREY. 


Tue old Spanish town of Monterey, on the Cal- 
ifornia sea-coast, about a hundred miles south of 
San Francisco, has enjoyed a checkered history. 
It was settled originally by the Spanish mission- 
aries, who carried the standard of the cross into 
the unknown wilds to the north of Mexico. They. 
builded churches, many of which remain, laid out 
plantations, and taught the native Indians the art 
of agriculture, and under their peaceful dominion 
the little city by the sea slumbered peacefully for 
nearly a century. 

When gold was discovered, and the rush of 
adventurers to California began, Monterey sud- 
denly rose to a position of national importance. 
Its bay was filled with United States ships of war ; 
from its custom-house the American flag first 
floated to indicate the conquest of California, and 
of the new State it was made the capital. Its 
streets were filled with foreigners from the East- 
ern States; in its adobe buildings the officers of 
the new State administration made themselves at 
home; and two widely different eras of civiliza- 
tion elbowed each other with some little acrimony 
for a time, the older and weaker going steadily to 
the wall. The Constitutional Convention which 
set forth the fundamental law of the State met 
there, and in numberless ways Monterev identified 
itself prominently and permanently with the his- 
tory of California. Then a change came. The 
capital was removed to Sacramento, the strangers 
disappeared, and Monterey, after its brief awak- 
ening, went again to sleep. 

For twenty-five years—from 1852 to 1877—it 
remained as it had been, a lazy, dreamy Span- 
ish city. Only the music of the sea and the 
silvery bells of the Church of San Carlos broke 
the stillness of the long sunny days. A few fish- 
ermen sailed in from time to time and pitched 
their tents to stay, the ubiquitous Chinaman 
found the fishing grounds good, and the Spanish 
store-keepers bought a few more groceries to feed 
the additional mouths. The march of progress in 
California was in other directions, and Monterey 
was changed scarcely at all from its primitive 
quiet. The birds nested in the parapets of Fre- 
moNt’s fort, and the plaster fell piece by piece 
from the walls of the custom-house. Only the 


artists from San Francisco visited the town. — 


They sketched in its nooks, swam in its surf,and 
dreamed under its magnificent oaks, delighted to 
find a harmony, an antiquity, and a peace incred- 
ible, entirely undisturbed by the whir of com- 
merce or the hum of manufactures. But one 
day a locomotive gleamed, hissing and steaming, 
through the stillness of the moss-grown oaks, and 
the quiet of Monterey was gone forever. 

California has no watering-place of any note, 
and the Central Pacific Railroad Company saw 
an opportunity. The natural advantages of cli- 
mate, oak and pine growth, and sea and moun- 
tain scenerv, made Monterey the location par ez- 
cellence. Accordingly they took a million dollars 
from their coffers, waved a magic wand, and in a 
year (1879-80) Del Monte was a famous fact. 
Selecting a site about a mile to the northward of 
the old town, they built a hotel, a system of wa- 
ter-works, bath-honses, and endless gardens, un- 
til the “‘ Queen of American Watering-places” be- 
came, not a phrase of advertising hyperbole, but 
a voluntary tribute from guests from all the 
world. 

The hotel, which was beautifully embowered 
in oaks, was three hundred and eighty feet long 
and a hundred and fifteen feet wide, and con- 
sisted of two stories and an attic roof, aecommo- 
dating in all about five hundred guests. It was 
magnificently furnished, and had every appliance 
for the comfort and convenience of its guests 
that any hotel could offer. It stood in the cen- 
tre of a natural park of one hundred and twenty 
acres along the sea-shore, sixty acres of which 
were laid out and adorned with every beautifying 
device that the most tasteful landscape garden- 
ers with unlimited funds to expend suggest. 
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Arizona and Mexico were drawn upon for every 
picturesque shrub or blossom they contained, and 
the cactus, the orange, and the verdure of the 
temperate zone grew side by side—a botanical 
happy family that was a curiosity in itself. For 
those who found the surf too cold a bath, large 
covered tanks were constructed, with graded tem- 
peratures for salt-water bathing. Every addi- 
tional outlay that would attract the public was 
freely made, and the continuous throng of guests 
which, from the opening of the hotel to its de- 
struction last Saturday night filled the resort, pro- 
duced a rapid and remunerative return for the 
investors. 

The charm of Monterey bas been the beauty 
and diversity of its environment. The mountains 
lie behind it and the sea in front. Miles and 
miles of drives have been constructed, displaying 
every point of interest at its best; aud the visit- 
ors desiring an al fresco luncheon have bad a 
multitude of nooks to choose from, with the 
mountain solitudes of the pines, the old Spanish 
churches and rancherias, and the rocky bluffs 
and white stretches of sand where the breakers 
fall, each offering temptations nowhere else com- 
bined. 
During the summers since 1880, when thie hotel 
was opened, the fashionable circles of San Fran- 
cisco have made Monterey their head-quarters, 
On holidays and Sundays through the warm sea- 
son the hotel has been so crowded that accom- 
modations of any kind were difficult to obtain. 
During the winters the tourist travel from the 
East has kept the hotel full, and many have 
averred that between the wonders of Yosemite 
and the beauties and comforts of Monterey it 
was difficult to choose. 

A wide-spread régret was consequently experi- 
enced when the news came last week that on the 
night of April 2 the hotel was destroyed by fire. 
The flames broke out shortly before midnight, 
and the wooden structure burned so rapidly that 
three hundred gueste had barely time to escape. 
They lost their baggage and valuables, and ar- 
rived at San Francisco next morning by special 
train in a pitiable state of temporary poverty. 
It is announced by the railroad company, how- 
ever, that the hotel will immediately be rebuilt 
on the same plans as before; and as the grounds 
have-suffered little, Del Monte will soon regain its 
former ascendency. 


DISAPPOINTING TELESCOPES. 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 


Ir cannot be denied that the great telescopes 
which have been constructed during the last quar- 
ter of a century have disappointed the expecta- 
tions of those lovers of astronomy who have 
hoped to see great discoveries made by their 
means. If this could be explained by inferior 


quality in the telescopes themselves, if it could’ 


be supposed that Mr. Alvan Clarke and his skilful 
sons in this country, and those who in Europe 
have shared the work of constructing very large 
telescopes, had been foiled in their attempts to 
combine perfection of work with largeness of 
scale, we might understand why these immense 
telescopes had disappointed expectations. But 
this has not been the case. The work of the 
Clarkes, for example, has been as remarkable for 
excellence of quality as for daring in regard to 
size. Probably not one of the large refractors 
made before the year 1840), even the masterpieces 
of Merz and Mahler, would have stood, when at 
its best, the tests which the much larger refrac- 
tors recently constructed by the Clarkes have suc- 
cessfully borne. It has not been through any in- 
feriority of construction that the great telescopes 
have failed. 

But we are equally debarred from supposing 
that the great telescopes have proved disappoint- 
ing because the observers to whom they have been 
intrusted have been wanting in skill. It is true 
that some among these telescopes have been 
placed in the hands of observers who have shown 
very little insight into the real requirements of as- 
tronomy. There are some workers in astronomy— 
some even whose work is of considerable value— 
who nevertheless have no idea of proportion in as- 
tronomical research. Thev would be as well con- 
tent to devote many hours of patient labor to cor- 
rect by the hundredth of a second the motion of 
a planet or comet as they would be to enter on 
researches such as have resulted in era-making 
discoveries. But some of the great telescopes 
which have proved the greatest disappointments 
in recent times have been in the hands of men 
who had already become famous not only for 
their skill as observers, but for their aptitude in 
selecting such researches as would most effect- 
ively advance astronomical knowledge. I will 
not mention names, because I have found, to my 
sorrow, that to touch on former successes now 
causes pain to those whose recent work with 
larger telescopes has proved disappointing. But 
every one who has followed the progress of as- 
tronomy during the last twenty years knows what 
noble successes had been achieved by certain ob- 
servers during the first half of the time, what 
high expectations had been justly formed of their 
work witli larger telescopes, and how completely 
these expectations have been disappointed. 

Are we then to suppose that. smaller telescopes 
are better fitted than large ones for astronomical 
research ? Though the conclusion seems natural, 
it would be altogether erroneous. Under nearly 
all conditions a good large telescope is better than 
a good small one. Even when the air is disturb- 
ed, and the full aperture cannot be used, a two- 
feet telescope reduced to one foot of aperture 
will give better results than a one-foot telescope, 
because its focal length being greater the defect 
called spherical aberration (which affects all tel- 
escopes) is proportionately reduced; this more 
than compensates a slight loss of light on ac- 
count of the greater thickness which must be 
given to large object glasses, and the somewhat 
less wieldy character of the longer and larger 
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telescope. It is when the full aperture, however, 
can be employed that the superiority of a large 
telescope comes fully into play. The definition 
is better with a large than with a small telescope 
for reasons which could not well be explained 
in these columns, because they depend on the 
mathematical investigation of the wave motion 
of light; but the fact can be accepted as abso- 
lutely demonstrated. A large telescope will sepa- 
rate closer double-stars than a smaller one of the 
same or even of a somewhat superior quality ; 
and thongh this is not of itself any very great 
advantage (for we know nearly all we care to 
know about double-stars, and dividing very close 
pairs is no longer an achievement of the least 
real interest or value), yet the superiority of a 
large telescope in such work attests its superior- 
ity in all telescopic work depending on clearness 
of definition. The advantages of a large tele- 
scope are summed up thus: It defines better 
than a small one, gives more light, and therefore 
(for both reasons) will bear higher magnifying 
powers. 

Whence, then, the multiplied disappointments 
which large telescopes have recently brought ? 

It seems to me that the answer is not far to 
seek. - Whether the more intelligent and zealous 
of those who have been placed in charge of large 
telescopes have not had carte blanche allowed 
them as to the work they should do with them, 
or whether their appreciation of the special qual- 
ities of large telescopes has misled them, I do 
not know; but it is certain that the managers of 
large telescopes have paid much more attention 
to the researches which only large telescopes can 
deal with than to those in which alone astrono- 
mers can take any profound interest. There are 
probably a hundred thousand double-stars which 
a telescope with a three-feet object-glass can sep- 
arate, while no telescope less than two feet in 
aperture can touch them. To measure those 
thousands of double stars would be to accomplish 
work which the employers of small telescopes 
could not even attempt. 

What the scientific world expects from those 
who have had large telescopes placed in their 
hands is that they should employ the powers of 
those noble instruments in researches of real in- 
terest. It may be very impressive to do with an 
instrument of great power what no other instru- 
ment can even begin; but the value of the per- 
formance cannot be measured by this impressive 
uniqueness. On the other, hand it may seem much 


less striking to see somewhat more of detail in» 


sun and moon and planets with a large telescope 
than had been already revealed by a smaller one ; 
but it is for just this sort of addition to our 
knowledge that the large telescopes are really 
valuable. One of the most deservedly distinguish- 
ed of the observers whose recent failure with 
large telescopes science deplores wrote to me but 
a few weeks back that he did not care to repeat 
with the large telescope the observations of solar 
disturbances or the analysis of solar structure 
which he had already effected with a less power- 
ful instrument; he thinks it better to employ the 
large telescope now placed under his charge in 
observing minute satellites and delicate double- 
stars which the smaller one would not even show. 
But the improved observations of solar phenom- 
ena would have been of immense interest and 
value (as he would have made them), whereas the 
observations he is laboriously making are of very 
slight scientific value, and of no real interest 
whatsoever. 

Until the observers—who are to the students 
of science what the collectors of raw material 
are to manufacturers, or what masons are to 
architects—determine to use large telescopes in 
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really important and interesting work, their skill 
in observation and the powers of their splendid 
instruments will continue to be almost wholly 
wasted. 


STRAY MUSICAL NOTES. 

A younG lady told me once of attending a lit- 
tle Catholfe church in the country near where she 
Was passing the summer . Being a regular at- 
tendant at a large city church of that faith, she 
was painfully conscious of the florid and preten- 
tious character of the music attempted by the 
ambitious little choir, and of their absolute hope- 
less inability to perform it. The relation between 
the pastor and the congregation was evidently of 
the simplest and mest unaffected nature. In the 
“Gloria” there occurred a long and showy sopra-~ 
no-solo, in ¢heap imitation of the cheap Italian 
style. The young woman who attempted it sang 
gayly on till the clergyman evidently thouglit 


. that she had enjoyed her fair share of attention 


and glory. Accordingly he raised his hand as a 
signal to the organist, and the music ceased. 

“Let that young girl with the red feather have 
done singin’, and let Mary Ann Quilty sing the 
rest.” There was a little hesitation in the choir, 
and he resumed, “ The service will not go on till 
Mary Ann has a show.” 

Accordingly Mary Ann took her innings, and, 


according to my informant, “the young girl with 


the red feather” was left “ nowhere.” 


One of our leading orgahists not long ago re- 
ceived a new piano pupil—a young lady—who, in 
order to show her stage of acquirement, piayed a 
piece which she had brought with her. It hap- 
pened that the piece ended with the same chord 
several times repeated; but when she reached 


the closing passage she struck the chord once 


and then stopped, letting her hands fail into her 
lap. ‘* Well,” said the teacher, “ why don’t you 
play the rest?” “Oh,” replied the voung musi- 
cian, wh a shrug, “what's the use? The rest 
of the chords are all like that one.” 


A professor in a certain music college once 
told ine of a pupil who attended his lectures—a 
young woman from some remote place like Seattle 
or Los Angeles, who attracted his attention by her 
extreme devotion to her work, her regularity— 
in fact, by all that goes to make a pupil “ solid” 
with the faculty. Moreover, she was beautiful 
as the day, with a large and statuesque beauty, 
as. of a strong, full nature, serene, calm, and un- 
disturbed. But, alas! when examinations came 
and papers were handed in, hers was found to be 
simply impossible. It was evident that behind 
that Juno-like brow there were nu brains. In 
fact, such ‘a paper never was seen before; even 
the spelling was ludicrous, while grammar and 
music were equally injured and outraged in every 
line. Tears could not move my stern friend, and 
his report was “ Not passed.” But it was inti- 
mated to him that there were reasons why it was 
absolutely essential that the pupil should gradu- 
ate, while her knowledge might be acquired after- 
ward. Accordingly, she applied for a re-exami- 
nation, and the questions were then something 
like this: 1, Is not the symphony the highest 
form of purely musical expression? 2. Was not 
Berlioz remarkable for his mastery of ingenious 
orchestral effects? 3. Is not Bach called the fa- 
ther of modern music? “And to my astonish- 
ment and gratification,” said the professor, grave- 
lv, “to every one,of these puzzling questions 
she answered, with great perspicacity, * Yes,’ and 
passed triumphantly—average mark in my class, 
one hundred per cent.” 
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A SPRING SURPRISE. 
“ Beastly wethar, Miss Maud. In the words of one of these poetry fellars, ‘Come, 


gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come—’” 


[And the spring came, but not with ethereal mildness,as Miss Maud had neglected - 
to remove her sewing from the chair, = 
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FARMER STEBBINS TOBOGGANS. 
{Continued from front page.) 


She borrowed from a smart young man—a fellow 
that she knew— 

A han’-sled with the runnets gone—just big 
enough for two; 

They'd rode in partnership, it seems; an he 
gave up his place, 

With something that wasn’t quite content upon 
his lengthenin’ face ; 

An’ off we flew, with speed that shocked an 
made me almost blind, 

Fast as that first tobogganer—the foeman of 
mankind. 


We went straight down, an’ clim back safe; 
an’ no mishap had known, 

If I had heard cold Reason say, “Let well 
enough alone.” 

But Isabel's young fellow looked as sour as sour 
could be, 

An’ just as if he'd like to make a mince-pie 
out of me; 

An’ so I savs, “I'll lengthen still this young 
man’s underlip,” 

And turned to Isabel an’ said, “Let's take an- 
other trip.” 


The second ride I gave a glance at two small 
boards tbat lay 

On edge, to keep us sliders in the straight an’ 
narrow 

My eyes was sort of misted like, I lost or lent 
my head, 

An’ grabbed these boards, supposin’ them a por- 
tion of the sled; 

I stopped off; an’ the sleigh went on; an’ left 
me, in a trice, 

A-hangin’ there with nothin’ much betwixt me 
an’ the ive. 


“Hold on!” “Let go!” “Climb up!” “Slide 
down!’ I heard the people roar ; 
I didn’t know which one not to do, an’ so I 
ried all four. 
I kicked an’ grabbed an’ clim an’ clawed, an’ 
fels from foot tp scalp 
As if I was in Switzerland a-hangin’ to an 
Alp; 
My skates hopped out an’ skittered off like boys 
let clear of school 
(First time they'd ever run without an old bald- 
headed foul)! 


My hat an’ specs skipped clean away, as if they'd 
caught the craze, 

An’ been a-longin’ for this chance for several 
nights and days; 

Three apples an’ five doughnuts, an’ a purchased 
bakery bun, 

All tried the new toboggan slide, an’ went down 
one by one; 

An’ as for me—as some girls say, in that 
“brook” song they sing, 

I “slipped an’ slid an’ gloomed an’ glanced,” 
an’ grabbed at everything. 


An’ finally I twisted round, head-foremost, on 
my back, 

An’ went down like a lightnin’ train that’s just 
run off the track, 

An’ reached the bottom of the hill within a 
little while, 

Then rolled an’ scooted somethin’ like a quarter 
of a mile; 

An’ when I gathered up, unhurt, but awful un- 


attired, 
I felt some like the waddin’ of a shot-gun lately 


Then Isabel came softly up, with Pity’s soothin’ 
charins, 

An’ all of my lost property scooped in her han’- 
some arins, 

An’ relly hoped I wasn’t hurt—and handed me 
a pin— 

With sober face, but eves upon the broadest 

. kind of grin; 

And then her fellow came, and made a show 
of helpin’ me; 

Bat that ‘ere underlip of his was short as 
short could be. 


An’ then I turned, an’ said “ Good-by” to all 
the people round; 

“My Friends, I'm out of place again; on more 
than slipperv ground! 

This goin’ back upon their age is what no one 
should do; 

It’s hard to play the fine young man an’ be 
wn old one too. 

Farewell t rinks an’ slides while days aroun’ 
me slip an’ roll! : 

P’li spend the spare time after this on my im- 
mortal soul.” 


MEXICAN SMUGGLERS. 


Ir was but a few weeks ago, when hunting in 
one of the beautiful cafions of the Sierra Terra 
Nate, in the state of Chihuahua, that I had an op- 
portunity of coming across the most formidable 
band of contrabandists now in existence on the 
American continent, and observing their mode 
of life while pursuing their dangerous vovca- 
tion. 

After five days of weary journeving across the 
parched and dusty plains, covered only with 
patches of mesquite brush and the ever-present 
cactus, finding only at long distances enough 
water to refresh our choking stock, we reached 
the foot-hills at the mouth of the great cafion late 
in the afternoon. There we found water, but al- 
though there were only two of us, with three 
bronchos and two pack-mules, it was not suffi- 
cient to warrant making a camp, so we had again 
to resume our anxions search for water further 


up the cafion to the north. A broad and almost 
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impassable arroyo traversed in erratic turns the 
bottom of the valley. Its bed was heaped with 
bowlders, smoothly rounded by the great torrents 
of thousands of past wet seasons, while its sides 
were skirted with live scrub oak and thorn bush- 
es. Two miles further on the cafion narrowed, 
and its rocky sides became abrupt and irregular. 
Following a game trail for about three miles, and 
passing the mouths of four other cafions which 
entered into ours from the westward, we came to 
two small pools of pure water in the stony bed 
of the dried-up stream. Heré:we picketed our 
stock in the brush and made our camp. That 
deer were abundant there was every indication 
from the number of trails that led from all sides 
to the water, besides there were many signs of 
bears, mountain lions, and smaller game. 

The view from our camping place was strange- 
ly beautiful There was a wide break in the 
volcanic wall of rocks to the west, occasioned 
perhaps years ago by a landslide, whose sloping 
sides were now covered with pines and live-oaks. 
Through this wide fissure the declining sun 
shot its rays upon the moss-covered pinnacles 
which topped the wall of the opposite side of the 
cafion, making them shine like emeralds in a 
giant crown. Below huge bowlders hung, as if 
upon a thread, over the valley, surrounded with 
groups of fantastically shaped peaks, 
and capped turrets, also garnished with mosses 
of every shade of green, outrivalling in color the 
great cacti and century-plants that studded the 
base of the mountains. Five miles up the cafion 
a glimpse of a great mesa on the divide could be 
seen through a narrow archway of rock that 
reached from the cafion side to a perpendicular 
columu in the centre of the arroyo, The scene 
was so rugged and broken, so full of color, with- 
al so wild, that once seen it was impossible ever 
to forget its weird magnificence. 

As usuai in all narrow valley districts, the 
night shut in suddenly, but the full-moon soon 
came up, and did much to relieve our loneliness. 
Still, the silence was oppressive, and glad I was 
when I felt drowsy enough to crawl under the 
blankets for the night. I had, perhaps, slept 
about three hours, when the noise of a horse walk- 
ing past aroused me. At first I thought one of 
vur bronchos had become untethered, and was 
rambling up the cafion ; then I saw it was a Mex- 
ican horseman, from his felt sombrero and brill- 
iantly colored serape. He was mounted on a 
handsome horse, and carried his Winchester rifle 
ready for use across his saddle. He looked to the 
right and left with a quick motion of his head, 
and then down upon the trail; but he never knew 
that two men within twenty-five vards of him had 
him covered with their rifles. When he came to 
the stream he turned abruptly to the left, and be- 
gan ascending the western side of the cafion, in 
a very precipitous place, and was soon hidden by 
the brush and crags. 

When he was gone I turned and asked my 
guide what manner of man be was to ride alune 
and at night over mountains so dangerously im- 
passable as those above us. 

“ He is not alone; he is the outrider of a large 
smuggling outfit which will be along directly,” 
was the answer. 

Then we put our ears to the ground, and far 
down the cafion we could hear the tramping of 
many horses’ feet and the occasional rolling of a 
stone down into the arroyo. Presently, winding 
through the bush, came a long string of horse- 
men in single file, followed by a train of pack- 
mules, all very heavily laden. On they came, 
noiselessly and steadily, a handsome, manly-look- 
ing lot of men, with their rifle-barrels and silver- 
braided sombreros ‘glittering in the moonlight. 
They were all warmly wrapped in their colored 
blankets, for the night was cool. There were six- 
teen of them, while the mules counted up to 
twenty-seven, and two more men followed in their 
wake. There was not one of the smugglers who 
was not armed to the teeth. 

“They are on their way from El Paso to Chi- 
huahua,” said my guide, laving down his rifle, 
when they had gone up the steep mountain-side. 
“They have concentrated here for some reason. 
There must be Indians about. No more fires at 
night until afver we have passed the mast coun- 
try.” 

Then he rolled himself up under the canvas 
cover, and was svon asleep ; but I fell to looking 
at the stars in the sky-roofed cafion, and think- 
ing how strange it all was, what an effective stage 
picture it would make, and how like it was to 
Biackmors’s description of the passing of the 
Doones. “ It was an important thing to find out 
before going further if the cafion we were in 
turned to the westward, and if we could find a 
way which our stock could travel to the top of the 
great timber-covered mountains. That we should 
find water we had nofear. We therefore started 
at daybreak the next morning to see how the 
land lay before us, leaving the stock picketed 
where there was an abundance of grass. As my 
guide had surmised, the cafion turned at right 
angles to the west, and at a point about seven 
miles from ourcamp. On the way there we had 
seen several herds of white-tail deer and one old 
silver-tip bear,a thousand vards away, working his 

way up some precipitous crags. Having killed 
an antelope as we crossed the desert, we had suf- 
ficient meat, and sportsmen never destroy game 
they cannot use. We therefore fired no shot. 
After turning to the westward the cafion began 
its sharp ascent. There was a deer trail at the 
bottom worn as smooth as a canal tow-path ; and 
here and there in the deep dust were the huge 
foot-prints of bears and mountain lions. The 
sides of the cafion began to draw closer together, 
and tall pines rose from the sides of the rocky 
stream bed, shutting out the light. It is prob- 
able that no white man ever ventured so far into 
the recesses of the Terra Nate; certainly no Mex- 
ican rancheros ever did, from fear of the much- 
dreaded Apaches. My guide, who is one of the 
most thorough and accomplished hunters in the 


West, let no opportunity pass in looking for bear 
that had “holed up.” Every fresh track was 
followed up until lost in the voleanic slag. Ev- 
ery cave and crevice within reach was visited in 
hopes of finding a hibernating Bruin. . It was 
while on one of these raids on the mountain-side 
that my companion beckoned me to come up 
and join him. After a very awkward climb toa 
steep shelving rock, I found him cutting the 
brush away from the mouth of a large fissure in 
the rocks. When an entrance was effected the 
cave was found to be about twenty-five feet in 
depth and twelve in width, with an arched roof 
eight feet high. It was evident that at one 
time, long ago, it had been ovcupied by Indians, 
for scattered about was a large quantity of crock- 
ery-ware broken, and standing in a corner a hol- 
lowed stone on which they used to grind their 
corn to make bread. The roof of the cavern was 
festooned with a beautiful growing vine whose 
waxy light green leaves were frosted with silver, 
but whose botanical name I do not know. 

Leaving the cave, we continued our way up the 
cafion, whose bottom was beginning to be very 
steep. Other cafons began to intersect the one 
we were in, and at last we were at a loss which to 
follow. It then became necessary for us to sep- 
arate, each taking a game trail, and arranging to 
meet at a rocky pinnacle on the divide which had 
been rearing its head in front of us for some 
time. I was soon lost in a labyrinth of doubt 
which way to proceed, for steep wall rocks rose 
on every side. My guide, however, continued up 
his cafion until he reached a broad mesa. He 
was crossing this when he heard a noise which 
he knew was made by neither deer nor bear. 
Quick as a flash he sat down on the ground be- 
hind a rock, and at the same moment a Mexican, 
dressed in a handsome suit of buckskin, came 
cautiously down the trail. He had his rifle in both 
hands, with his thumb on the hammer. He look- 
ed about him, and then, satisfied that no game 
was near, began trailing his rifle at his side, and 
talking to himself in Spanish. Suddenly he 
came face to face with my guide, and found a 
rifle-barrel pointed at his head. He was in the 
act of raising his rifle, when my old guide called 
out, “ Wait—drop your guns!” 

The man threw his rifle and revolvers on the 
ground, and then, in good English, gasped out, 
“My God! you are not an Indian!” Then he 
scrutinized my guide’s face, and presently said, 
smilingly: “I recollect having seen you before. 
Are you not Captain ? This is the first 
time, in many years that I have travelled these 
mountains, that I ever met any one, and the only 
time in my life I was taken unawares.” 

“Yes? Well, I could have done you up half a 
dozen times,” remarked my guide, in his quiet, 
matter-of-fact way. 

The Mexican was the captain of the smuggling 
outfit we had seen the night before, and was ac- 
quainted with my guide, whom he had first failed 
to recognize in his white-tail deer cap and Indian 
tanned buckskin jacket. As I came along at this 
moment, I was included in the invitation to go 
over to the smugglers’ camp and drink, in deep 
potations of la, the success of the Mexican 
contrabands. e camp was a mile away, and 
on the way there the captain of the smugglers 
told us that six Apaches were reported to be in 
the vicinity, one of his pickets having discovered 
their mocvasin tracks in one of the cafions. At 
the camp, which was located on the steep side of 
the divide, we were cordially received. Rightly 
enough, for the smugglers have nothing to fear 
from Americans. The party, as I have already 
said, consisted of nineteen men; of these, only 
ten were present, the rest being on picket duty. 
We were obliged to refuse an invitation to pass 
the night in the smugglers’ camp, having our 
stock to care for; but while I staid I could not 
fail to remark the wonderful control which the 
captain had over his men, the admirable system 
with which everything was managed around the 
lawless fireside. For instance, when it came time 
to feed the pagk-mules, a long strip of canvas 
was stretched Hpon the ground, and twenty-seven 
messes of corn, at even distances, were distributed 
upon it; then the captain of the smugglers went 
to the mouth of a small cafion close by and whis- 
tled, whereupon the twenty-seven mules appear- 
ed; each went to his feed of corn, and having 
eaten it, again retired into the cafion. 

No class of men have better horses and mules 
in Mexico than these smugglers, or animals bet- 
ter trained for their work. I was teld that the 
packs were worth $16,000 in our money; that 
they were filled with cotton and woollen goods, 
medicines and ammunition. Strange to say, that 
although the new 1886 pattern of the Winches- 
ter rifle was but just put on the market in the 
East, every one of the smugglers was armed 
with one of these fire-arms of the 45.70 size. 
They also carried Colt’s revolvers exclusively. 
In the party I saw, every one had the reputation 
of being a crack shot. When banded together 
they can outtight any body of Mexican custom- 
house guards brought against them. They have 
no fear of them, but they do dread the_prowling 
bands of Indians, which, in spite of all that is 
said to the contrary, still infest the Terra Nate 
and Sierra Madre ranges. 

Smuggling goods from the United States into 
Mexico is a very remunerative business. This is 
owing to the very high Mexican rates of tariff. 
For instance, the duty on boots of any kind is 
$2 50 a pair; woollen manufactured goods, from 
90 cents to $8 80 a kilogram (about 24 pounds) ; 
cotton goods, from 70 cents to $6 70 a kilogram ; 
silks, from $8 to $34 10, or, mixed with other 
materials, from $4 40 to $23 20, a kilogram. 
All other articles are scaled at the same high 
rates. Is it any wonder, therefore, that when the 
Paso del Norte custom-house’s receipts have 
been known to figure up to $700,000 in one 
month that the incentive to smuggle should 
be very great, especially if in certain cases it 
is winked at by those in high office? The 
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goods are principally obtained from a certain 
merchant doing business in El Paso, Texas. 
Shunning the crossing over the Rio Grande at 
Paso del Norte, the smugglers by ones and twos 
cross into Mexico from Texas at various points 
down the river. This is done at night, to avoid 
the guards which are strung along the whole 
of the Mexican frontier. The contrabands con. 
tinue to travel at night, hiding in the daytime. 
Each smuggler is provided with a horse and 
from one to three mules, In this way they pass 
through the Madalena Mountains, crossing the 
Mexican Central Railroad between Montezuma 
Station and Gallego Station, which are simply 
water-tanks twenty-eight miles apart. Then by 
different trails they work into the Terra Nate 
Mountains, where they concentrate, and feeling 
themselves unobserved, travel only in the day- 


time. 

When they approach Chihuahua they again 
change day into night, until at last they dispose 
of their goods on the outskirts of that city. By 
this route some eighteen round trips are made in 
a twelvemonth. The smugglers seldom use the 
same trail more than twice a year, and for this 
reason it is almost impossible to discover the 
paths over which so much property is carried. 
On returning northward the smugglers load their 
mules with corn and provisions, which they dis- 
tribate in hiding-places in the mountains along 
the trail which is to be their route on their next 
trip down to Chihuahua. 

Tooson, Anizona, March 2%, 1887. 


CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE. 


CaTHERINE LoritLtarp Wo tres, who died at her 
home in this city on April 4, was famous for her 

reat charities. She was born in New York on 

arch 28, 1828. Her father was Jonn Davip 
Wotrs, and her mother a sister of Peter Lorit- 
Mr. Wo ire was the head of the hardware 
firm of Woirse & Bisnop, and was a very rich and 
a very charitable man. Miss Wo.re’s earlier 
years were passed in her father’s house*on the 
south corner of Astor Place and Broadway. 
About thirty years ago Mr. WoLre removed to 
the handsome house on the north corner of East 
Twenty-fourth Street and Madison Square. His 
wife died in this house when Carnering Wo tre 
was a very young woman, and he died here in 
1872. The death of her father left Miss Wo.r« 
in possession of an income of $300,000 a year. 
She was the only surviving child, a younger sis- 
ter, Mrs. B. Horrman, having died in 
1866. 

The charities of Miss Wore began when she 
came into possession of her es property, and 
continued as long as she lived. For fifteen 
years, it is estimated, she gave away $200,000 a 
year, and during the latter part of her life more 
than that sum yearly. Her property increased 
constantly in value, affording of late years an in- 
come variously estimated at $500,000 and at 
#700,000 a vear. Probably most of Miss 
benefactions were bestowed through the medium 
of the Episcopal Church, although she did much 
privately, She became so well known as a giver 
that the demands made upon her grew to be 
enormous, and she was forced to turn for assist- 
ance to some organization skilled in charitable 
distribution. She gave a great deal to Church 
purposes purely. To Grace Church, of which she 
was a member, her gifts were Grace House, front- 
ing Eleventh Street in Fourth Avenue, the fine 
vestry-ro »m, the reredos, the organ, $70,000 tow- 
ard building the marble steeple, and recently a 
large building in Lafayette Place, which is to be 
fitted up as a clergy house for the diocese: 

The Newsboys’ Lodging-House at Gouverneur 
Street and East Broadway is the gift of Miss 
Woxrs. Some of her other gifts were $100,000 
to Union College, $30,000 to St. Luke’s Hospital, 
$20,000 to the American School at Athens, 
#95,000 to St. John’s School on Long Island, 
$50,000 to the Italian Mission Church in Mul- 
berry Street, and a large sum—said by some to 
have aggregated $200,000—to the American 
Episcopal Church in Paris. Many schools and 
churches in this country, and particularly in the 
South and West, have met her benefactions. 

Miss Wo.rs owned a house at Newport which 
cost; with its contents and the land upon which 
it stands, some $700,000; and a fine place at 
Throg’s Neck. The Newport house and her 
house in Madison Avenue (the same in which her 
father died) contained paintings which formed 
one of the finest private collections in the country. 
This collection, by Miss Woxrx’s will, was given 
entire to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and is, 
of course, a gift to the public by such disposition. 
The money value of these pictures is estimated at 
half a million: of dollars, but the collection in- 
cludes many pictures whose worth is scarcely to 
be estimated by a money standard. Pictures like 
these are to be reckoned among the best pos- 
sessions that a public may be blessed with, and 
they are a notable help toward the satisfaction of 
a want which has long been a reproach to this 
art-poor city —art-poor upon its public side, at 
least, when it is compared with the other cities 
of its size in the world. This gift is accompanied 
by another of $200,000, the income of which is to 
be devoted to the better preservation of the art 
collection and to its future increase. 

An idea of the value of the collection which 
Miss Woxrs has given to the public forever may 
be gathered from a rehearsal of the names of 
some of the pictures contained in it and of the 
artiggs who painted them. There are in the 
Madison Avenue house Rosa Bonheur’s “ Wean- 
ing the Calves,” Detaille’s “Guard of Honor 
chasing the Fleeing Cossacks,” Munkacsy’s 


Mont de Piété,” Gérdme’s “ Prayer in the 
Mosque,” Corot’s “ Ville d’Avray” ; “ Horsemen,” 
by Meissonier; “Palazzo Reale, Venice,” by M. 
Rico ; “ Flowers and Fruits,” by Preyer; “ Turk- 
ish Dancing Girl,” by Cabanel; “Cattle Group,” 
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by Troyon; “Arab Horseman,” by Fromentin ; 
“ Head of a Young Girl,” by G. Jacques; “ Monk 
Playing a Violin,” by Tony Robert Fleury; “St, 
Marco, Venice,” by Ziem; “ Abandoned,” by 
Schreyer; “The Album,” by R. de Madrazo; 
‘*The Proposal,” by Meyer von Bremen; “The 
Holy Family,” by Knaus; portrait of Miss Woxrr, 
by Cabanel; “The Sick Minstrel Boy,” by Louis 
Gallait; “ Brother and Sister,” by Bouguereau ; 
and “ The Christian Martyr,” by Max. The col- 
lection includes numerous other specimens by 
painters whose names stand high upon the lists 
of art. By reason of this gift—the most gener- 
ous of its kind that has ever been made to New 
York city—and by reason as well of Mr. Conne- 
L1U8 V ANDERBILT’s recent gift of Rosa Bonheur’s 
“‘ Horse Fair” and Mr. Grorce I. Senry’s gift of 
a number of valuable paintings, the gallery of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art takes a great step 
upward among picture collections. 

Miss Woxrs had been ill since her return from 
Newport in September last. Her death was 
caused by Bright’s disease. 


A VENTURE IN CHICKENS. 


Ever since I was a small boy and the proud 
owner of a bantam hen; which suffered an un- 
timely end at my hands by being squeezed to 
death, I have been of a deep desire to 
own a number of chickens. We had moved, the 
vear before, into a small suburban cottage, and 
during that summer, when I had seen the neigh- 
bors’ fowls calmly scratching up our back-yard, 
the old thought grew within me, and by the next 
season I had prevailed over the counsels of my 
wife, and purchased as many chickens as lay with- 
in my modest means. I was a happy man when 
I saw the flock gather about the door-step for the 
first time, as they anxiously awaited ,their evening 
allowance, and for fear that some unprincipled 
being might avail himself of the opportunity to 
replenish his roost by depleting mine, I secured 
a watch-dog. I also subscribed to a number of 
agricultural papers that devoted a column or so 
to the interest of fowls, and purchased books on 
the care of chickens, which I read devotedly. 
How my heart swelled with pride when a hen 
proclaimed with unnecessary reiteration the ad- 
vent of an egg! and after I had searched for half 
an hour for it, how triumphantly I bore the warm 
object to my wife, remarking, “‘ Now, my dear, 
we can have fresh eggs every morning for break- 
fast, and all you need in addition for cakes and 
puddings.” 

But, alas, the heart of man is often centred 
upon things of vanity, and it is not well to put 
your trust even in chickens. Perhaps a few ex- 
tracts from my diary may best serve to show the 
sequel : 

“* May 1.—It being the first pleasant day, the 
doors and windows were left open, and my wife, 
going down-stairs about noon, found two ambi- 
tious roosters on the piano, while a third was in- 
dustriously picking at the beads on the sofa cush- 
ion. In order to prevent a repetition of the scene 
No. 3 was converted into stew.” 

“* May 3.—My dog has suddenly developed a 
fancy for playing with the fowls, and spends most 
of his time in chasing them around the yard; at 
anv rate, it keeps them out of mischief.” 

- “* May 7.—One hen is missing. I suspect the 
” 


“ May 9.—I found a nest of eggs to-day in the 
hack of the garden, and in carrving them to 
the house in my hat I stumbled—eggs and hat 
ruined.” 

“ May 10.—Another hen missing.” 

“ May 11.—While coming from the train to- 

day I noticed a couple of hens looking very much 
like mine in a neighbor’s yard, but unfortunate- 
ly the fowls have no distinctive mark of individu- 
ality.” 
_ “ May 15.—Wrong as regards the hens. Both 
have been found sitting in a corner of the gar- 
den; were not disturbed. Prospects of two fine 
broods.” 

“* May 18.—The newly planted flower bed has 
afforded my flock much amusement, to the ruina- 
tion of the plants ; loss, five dollars.” 

“* May 19.—Another nest found. This time I 
carried the eggs to the house one by one.” 

“ May 20.—The sitting hens have deserted 
their nests. Can the dog have frightened them 
off 

‘“‘ May 22.—The roosters seem to be troubled 
with insomnia, as they awake us at all hours of 
the night with their crowing. No remedy men- 
tioned in books or papers.” 

‘““ May 24.—All the fowls came into the front 
hall to-day, and enjoyed themselves by picking at 
the bright carpet tacks, which are usually con- 
sidered very indigestible: hope they swallowed 
none.”’ 

“ May 26.—The dog must go; he was found 
to-day eating a 

‘‘ May 28.—My wife declares that the chickens 
must follow the dog; but a reprieve was granted, 
as I found two neste of eggs.” 

“ May 29.—A number of fowls missing. As 
the dog has been disposed of, it must be some 
other 

‘May 80._—Their fate is sealed. The old roost- 
er was rather tough eating, but my wife says that 
the next butcher’s bill will be considerably less 
than usual.” 

“ June 15.—The last pullet eaten. I have de- 
cided that my forte is not chickens.” 

“ June 16.—The fowls that were missing 4& 
couple of weeks ago returned to-day, but gave 
no account of themselves. They seemed rather 
lonely.” 

“ June 17.—Two weeks’ diet on chickens is 
enough ; so Mitchell, the colored man who does 
chores about the place, was presented with the 
prodi Thank Heaven! no more.” 

Total loss, including flower bed, hat, and dog, 
thirty-eight dollars. S. Migs. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


CotumBia celebrates on Wednesday, the 13th 
inst., the centenary of her reorganization as a 
college. The wisdom of placing in the infant 
metropolis an educational leaven, in the shape of 
an institution of learning modelled after those of 
the parent country, seems to have suggested it- 
self at a very early period. We find thus in 
1703 the rector and wardens of Trinity Church 
directed to wait upon the Governor in order to 
ascertain what portion of their recent donation 
of land, the “ King’s Farme,” had been intended 
for the college which he designed to have built. 
Decisive steps, however, were not taken in this 
direction until 1746, when the raising of money 
by public lottery was authorized for the purpose 
of establishing a college. The sums realized 
from these successive lotteries, amounting to 
£3443 18s., were vested in a body of trustees, 
ten in number, a majority of whom belonged to 
the Church of England, while some were also 
vestry-men of Trinity Church. Whether from 
free volition or because, as would seem probable, 
the intent in the donation of land made a half- 
century previous was that a certain portion there- 
of should be set apart for educational purposes— 
whatever may have been the motives that influ- 
enced the action of Trinity Church—we find her 
now coming forward and offering to cede a por- 
tion of the “ King’s Farme” to these trustees. 
The rumor of this proposed donation exciting ap- 
prehensions of an atteinpt to introduce into the 
colony the English Church Establishment, pro- 
voked the most violent.opposition to the bestow- 
al of a charter, and delayed thus the definitive 
establishment of the college until 1754. 

The new institution received by royal charter 
the name of “ King’s College.” Among its gov- 
ernors were designated the rector of Trinity, the 
senior minister of the Reformed Church, and the 
ministers of the French Protestant and the Pres- 
byterian churches, while the college was express- 


ly enjoined against forming any laws or regula- ° 


tions tending to exclude any person of any re- 
ligious denomination whatever from equal liberty 
and advantage of education.” 

The formal conveyance of land was now made 
on behalf of Trinity, coupled, however, with the 
stipulation that the president of the college should 
always be a communicant of the Church of Eng- 
land, and that the daily religious services should 
conform to the liturgy. This sectarian limitation, 
while exciting opposition at the time, and tempt- 
ing adverse criticism since, has never in its prac- 
tical application been productive of an illiberal 
policy, and on one occasion, as we shall see, it did 
not prove to be an insurmountable obstacle to a 
free election. 

On the 17th of July, 1754, in the vestry-room 
of the school-house belonging to Trinity Church, 
the first class, numbering eight students, gather- 
ed to receive the instruction of their worthy presi- 
dent, Dr. Samuxt Jonnson. On the 23d of Au- 
gust of the following year the corner-stone of 
King’s College was laid on the ground conveyed 
by Trinity Church. The history of the institu- 
tion from this period until the opening of the war 
of the Revolution shows a slow but ‘constant 
progress, and although the whole number of 
students educated prior to 1775 numbered but 
100, among them were many who, like ALEXan- 
per Hawmitton, exercised a strong and abiding in- 
fluence upon the character and destiny of our 
country. The description of the college contain- 
ed in the papers of Dr. Mytxs Coopgr, successor 
in the presidency to Dr. Jounson, gives a clear 
picture of the outlook of the college intellectual- 
ly as well as physically. After ennumerating the 
various sources from which the institution has 
derived its benefactions, the president says: “The 
governors of the college have been enabled to 
extend their plan of education almost as diffuse- 
ly as any college in Europe, herein being taught 
....Divinity, Natural Law, Physics, Logic, Eth- 
ics, Metaphysics, Mathematics, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Astronomy, Geography, History, Chronology, 
Rhetoric, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Modern Lan- 
guages, the Belles-Lettres, and whatever else of lit- 
erature may tend to accomplish the pupils as schol- 
ars and gentlemen. The college is situated on a dry, 
gravelly soil, about one hundred and fifty yards 
from the bank of the Hudson River, which it over- 
looks, commanding from the eminence on which it 
stands a most extensive and beautiful prospect 
of the opposite shore and country of New Jersey, 
the city and island of New York, Long Island, 
Staten Island, New York Bay with its islands, the 
Narrows forming the mouth of the harbor,” etc. 
Such was the eyrie from which King’s College 
looked down upon the most illustrious of her 
hundred pupils, ALExanpger Hawmixton, that fatal 
morning in July, 1804. 

With the increasing tension between the col- 
ony and the. mother country the worthy presi- 
dent, as was natural, enlisted his energies on the 
side of the latter, and his busy and eloquent pen 
embittered the patriots to such an extent that in 
1775 he, with four other citizens, was openly de- 
nounced as a parricide, and declared responsible 


for all the innocent blood that had been shed. 

The fury of the populace at last rose to such a 

point that a mob on the night of May 10, 1775, 

invaded the presidential dwelling. But the ven- 

erable Tory had been warned in season to scale 

the college fence and make good his escape. The 
year following the buildings were converted by 
the provisional government into a military hospi- 
tal, and from this period until 1784 whatever in- 
struction was given in the name of the college 
must have been of the most limited character. 
We have indications of its existence, but that is 
all. With the return of peace the college once 
more lifted its head. On its own application in 
1784 it was erected into a university, and its title 
changed from King’s College to Columbia Col- 
lege, while its control was vested in a board 
styled “ Regents of the University of the State of 
New York,” composed of eight State and city of- 
fivials, and twenty-four gentlemen, two selected 
from each county. Furthermore, the clergy of 
each religious denomination in the State were 
— to choose a Regent from their own 


y. 
The educational scheme drafted by the Re- 
gents is truly dazzling in its boldness when we 
remember that the income of the college at that 
period did not exceed £1200. There were to be 
four faculties, as in the universities of medizval Eu- 
rope—Arts, Divinity, Medicine, and Law—the first 
embracing seven professorhips, the second all 
such as might be constituted by the different re- 
ligious bodies existing within the State, the third 
of seven, and the last of three chairs of instruc- 
tion. Furthermore, there should be nine extra 
professorships, besides president, secretary, and 
librarian, This scheme, it need not be said, pro- 
posed too much, and having in consequence 
proved a failure, three years later, on the 13th of 
April, 1787, the Assembly passed a bill placing 
Columbia College under its original charter, with 
certain modifications, and vesting the control in 
twenty-nine trustees. Thenceforth the Regents 
were restricted to those supervisory functions 
which they still continue to exercise. This is 
the accepted date of the refounding of the in- 
stitution. 

The reconstructed college received as its first 
president Dr. WiLttiam Samus. Joxnson, son of 
the first president of the old King’s College. 
The faculties of the new institution consisted of 
Arts, withthree professorships, and Medicine, with 
three, while Law and Divinity were unrepresent- 
ed, and the only extra professor was an unsalaried 
instructor in German. Tlie number of students 
at this time was thirty-nine. Glancing rapidly 
over the history of the ensuing hundred years, 
which on Wednesday will have scored their full 
toll of days, we see, toward the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, the college again boldly enlarging 
its basis of operations by appointing a dean and 
seven professors in medicine, and filling several 
new academic chairs. But the finaneial support 
given by the State for a limited period being 
withdrawn, Columbia was forced to retrench, and 
curtailed her staff. 

In 1811 a most interesting question arose at 
the resignation of Bishop Moors from the presi- 
dency. Dr. Mason was designated by universal 
consensus as the man best qualified and most 
deserving of the succession. But unfortunately 
his theological affiliations — he being a stanch 
Presbyterian — stood in the way. To overcome 
this difficulty a new office, that of provost, was 
created and conferred on Dr. Mason, while Dr. 
Harris was chosen to the honorary presidency. 
This arrangement continued in force until the 
resignation of Dr. Mason in 1816, when the of- 
tice of provost was discontinued. In 1814 a tract 
of twenty-six acres of land, distant three and a 
half miles from the city, and then forming the 
botanic garden of Professor Hoosack, was pur- 
chased by the State and ceded to the college in 
return for the 20,000 acres granted in 1783 to 
King’s College, which tract, forming part of the 
territory erected in 1791 into the State of Ver- 
mont, had been sequestered. The present bound- 
aries of this property, by far the larger part of 
which still remains in the possession of the col- 
lege, are Forty-seventh and Fifty-first streets, and 
Fifth avenue and a line running parallel to and 
about one hundred feet distant from Sixth avenue. 
In 1830, stimulated perhaps by the proposal to 
establish a rival institution, the University of the 
City of New York, the governing body of the col- 
lege again made a decided effort to broaden the 
curriculum, organizing side by side with the old 
or classical course a new course styled the “ scien- 
tific” or “literary,” covering three years, and de- 
signed to train young men for service as civil or 
military engineers, architects, etc. ; but after a lit- 
tle more than a decade, in 1843, this latter course, 
enlisting no students, was discontinued. Yet again 
in 1854 we find the college setting its face firmly 
in the university direction. The report of the com- 
mittee presented July 24 embodies a most elabo- 
rate, carefully adjusted, and complete scheme of 


instruction. 

he old college, as such, disappears. In its 
place two paralle! courses, demanding each three 
years, the one mainly classical, the other mainly 
scientific, are to be established. Based there- 
upon, a cluster of three special schouls is to be 
founded. First, Philosophy and Philology ; sec- 
ond, Jurisprudence and History; third, Mathe- 
matical and Physical Science. course in 
each school shall extend over three years, though 
at the close of the first the student may receive 
the Baccalaureate degree in Arts or Science, ac- 
cording to the curriculum previously followed. 
To ize this plan a number of the most emi- 
nent scholars were invited to assist the officers 
of the college in giving courses of graduate in- 
struction during session of 58 to 59. Ar- 
Guyot and P. Marsa accepted the 
invitation, and from the side of the college Pro- 
fessors Pecx, Hacxixy,and Natene lent their as- 
sistance; but again Columbia’s ideas and plans 
advanced her age, and the university scheme was 
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abandoned from lack of support. This last ef- 
fort, nevertheless, was far from unfruitful, for 
out of it came the present Law School, organized 
in that year by Chancellor Kent’s worthy succes- 
sor, Professor THeopors W. Dwieur, while two 
years later the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, in which Columbia a half century earlier 
(1813) had merged her own medical faculty, was 
adopted as a department of the university. The 
century that had elapsed since the laying of the 
corner-stone of King’s College had witnessed a 
great transformation, Instead of locking down 
from its gravelly eminence across the green- 
sward of its lawns westward upon the Hudson, 
and to the south upon a straggling town, a great 
city had grown up about it, and business was rap- 
idly walling in on every side the scholastic walks 
and prospects; hence in 1857 a temporary re- 
moval was effected to the buildings occupied for- 
merly by the Deaf-and-Dumb Asylum occupying 
the square bounded by Forty-ninth and Fiftieth 
streets and Madison and Fourth avenues. Pend- 
ing definite settlement, long discussions were held 
as to the best site possible for the erection of 
new buildings. Washington Heights at one time 


suggested itself as a desirable location, and a . 


considerable tract of land was purchased, while 
at another period a portion of the college domain 


between Forty-seventh and Fifty-first streets was | 


graded for this purpose. But the pressing de- 
mands for more suitable accommodations forced 
a decision ; the erection of one building entailed 
the erection of another upon the same site, and 
as a result the temporary home of the college has 
become its permanent abiding-place. 

The presidency of Dr. Barnarp, dating from 
1864, has been marked by unflagging effort in the 
direction already determined by the position of 
the college and its past history. The plan for a 
school of mines, elaborated by Professor EGue- 
stonk, himself a graduate of the Ecole des Mines 
of Paris, had been adopted the year previous to 
Dr. Barnarp’s accession, but warned by expe- 
rience, the trustees demanded as a condition, sine 
qua non, of the new department, that it should be 
entirely self-supporting. All those who enlisted 
in the enterprise bound themselves, therefore, by 
pledges not to appeal to the board for aid, and 
financial stress would have-rendered the new plan 
as abortive as its predecessors save for the presi- 
dent’s energetic intervention. Fettered by no 


promises, he asked and secured support. The™ 


success of the school and its contributions to the 
scientific knowledge and productive power of our 
country are too well known to need mention here. 
The scientific school of the future university was 
thus definitively established. In 1880 the School 
of Political Science tame into being. Designed 
to afford a thorough training theoretically in this 
important field and to fit men for the public ser- 
vice, it has already, despite its brief existence, 
ubundantly demonstrated its practical efficiency. 
At the same time the academic curriculum was 
considerably broadened by the introduction of all 
the more effective modern languages, and an ex- 
tended scheme of graduate instruction was intro- 
duced. More recently the library of Columbia 
College has been thoroughly systematized and 
rendered an important adjunct to the various cur- 
ricula. The School of Library Economy associa- 
ted therewith, which opened this fall, has attract- 
ed nearly a score of pupils, and promises good 
practical work in a hitherto neglected field.  Si- 
multaneously with the reorganization of the library 
in 1883 a collegiate course for women equivalent 
to that offered to matriculates went into opera- 
tion. The students in this course pursue their 
studies outside the college, present themselves at 
stated periods for examinations, and receive de- 
grees equally with their brothers. 

The story of Cokimbia’s past century is thus, 


as we have seen, one of generous, enthusiastic- 


effort. Constantly foiled by slow-moving time 
and capricious circumstances, at last under the 
present régime she has begun to attain the long- 
sought-after universigy ideal. The success of 
any institution of learning depends mainly upon 
two factors—a wisely progressive policy within, 
and hearty, steadfast support from without. The 
main obstacle hitherto in the path of Columbia 
has been, as her history abundantly demonstrates, 
financial weakness. To-day, even, despite the 


enormous appreciation in real values and the - 


consequent swelling of her income, she is serious- 
ly hampered by obligations contracted in connec- 
tion with her recent buildings and with the en- 
largement of her curriculum. For while her ais- 
ter universities find alumni or appreciative friends 
ever ready to meet the extraordinary expenses 
inevitable to every growing institution, Columbia 
College is compelled to rely wholly upon her own 
resources, burying thus in brick and mortar that. 
income which should be religiously set apart for 
intellectual architecture. It seems passing strange 
that in this centre of wealth an institution which 
above all others should appeal to our civic pride 
should lack financial support, albeit no invest- 
ment of accumulations can be made with equal 
security and as rich returns as that placed in the 
hands of an educational institution of long stand- 
ing. The next century, that seems destined to 
transform New York city into a t intellectual 
centre, will, we trust, also place Columbia College 
in her proper position, enabling her to exercise 
in and through our community that same preg- 
nant influence which New Engiand, and our whole 
country through New England, have long received 
from Harvard. 
Columbia College, taken from Register 1885-86. 
ive Professors. — ; Mines, 13; Law, 5; Po- 
tities Science, 4; Medicine, deducting for 
repetition, 51. 
nstructors.—Arts, 27; Mines, 18; Law, 5; Po- 
litical Science, 5; Medicine, 46: total, deducting for 
brary’ Staf.—One Head Librarian, 5 Department 
985: Law 344; Political Science, 71; Medicine, 502: 


total, deducting for repetition, 1379. 
CuarRLes SpraGue SMITH. 
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APRIL 16, 1887. 


AMOR SMITH, JUN., RE-ELECTED MAYOR OF a Puorograru Lanpy. 


THE MAYORS-ELECT OF CINCINNATI AND 
CHICAGO, 


Tar municipal elections which took place in Cincinnati and 
Chicago on the 4th and 5th of April respectively were of un- 
usual importance, and have a more than local interest. In 
Cincinnati Mayor Ssirn was re-elected by a plurality which 
appears at this moment to be 596, in a total vote of 46,381. 
The next highest candidate was Srrvenson, the nominee of the 
Labor party, who at first, so close was the vote, was thought to 
be elected. The significance of this balloting, which very nearly 
made a distinctively working-man’s candidate Thee of Cincinnati, 
is obvious. Relatively to the total vote cast Stevenson developed 
greater strength in Cincinnati than Henry Georoe did in New York. 
Mr. Amor Situ, Jun., was the nominee of the Republican party 
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REV. EDWARD MoGLYNN.—From a Paoroeraru sy Sazony.—[Sex Pace 288, Supplement. | 


for re-election, and has shown himself during the past year to be 
a competent and trustworthy Chief Magistrate. For many years 
he has been an active member of his party in Ohio. He was a 
Collector of Internal Revenue under President Haygs, and in the 
year 1882 was a candidate for Congress in the Second District 
of Ohio, but was defeated by Congressman Jorpan. During the 
term he has already served as Mayor his most conspicuous action 
was probably that of last spring, during the labor riots, when he 


brought the militia into use for keeping the peace promptly and © 


effectively, yet with such discretion that no irritation was caused 
nor blood shed. The details of the recent balloting by wards 
seem to indicate that he received the votes of many business men 
besides those of his own party. ‘ 

In Chicago the municipal election was even more important, 
both in its local and general bearings. The Democrats made no 
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JOHN A. ROCHE, MAYOR-ELECT OF CHICAGO.—From a Puorograru sy C, D; Mosurer. 
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nomination for Mayor, and the contest therefore came directly be- 
tween Mr. Rocur, the Republican candidate, and Mr. Ropert NE - 
son, the candidate of the Labor party. The latter was.supported 
also by the Socialists, who; however, by their violent utterances 
drove many Democrats to the Republican candidate. Although 
the vote was much smaller than two years ago, when Mayor CarTER 
Harrison was elected for the last time, it resulted in an over- 
whelming majority of nearly 28,000 for Rocug, who polled 51,268 
votes against NELSON’s 23,410, Mayor-elect Joun A. Rocne has not 
figured hitherto in national politics. He has long been a resident 
of Chicago, and has been a member of the Illinois Legislature, As 
the representative of sundry Eastern manufacturers he is well 
known in business circles. As a public speaker he has a manly 
directness which has created a good impression of what may be 
expected of him in the office to which he has been chosen. - 
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CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE.—From Puorograru Kuerz.—{Ser 278.) 
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A SAND-STORM IN EASTERN 
OREGON. 


Tar numerous tracts of sand extending along 
the Columbia River, from the Dalles, in eastern 
Oregon, to Waillula, in Washington Territory, are 
a source of no little amount of trouble to the 
railroad -passing through that section. These 
sand-beda, lying as they do near the river, un- 
protected from the prevailing up-stream winds, 
are constantly changing—shifting from place to 
place, covering and uncovering the stunted growth 
of sage-brush, and filling every nook and crevice 
to be found in the scattered groups of rocks and 
bowlders. On each side of the railroad, in places 
where these beds are more e to the ele- 
ments, are wooden sand-shifts resembling minia- 
ture fences, placed some ten or twelve feet apart, 
at an angle of about 45° with the track, and as 
the fiying sand is whirled along the line of the 
railroad, they form a good protection by throw- 
ing it to either side. 

The severest storm known to this section of 
the country occurred toward the close of last 
winter; the wind blowing a ‘regular hurricane 
from the south, the sand-shifts, being in a wrong 
position to meet such a gale from that point of 
the compass, were in many places completely cov- 


, ered up. The sand blockaded the track in some 


instances to a depth of three or four feet, and 
had to be shovelled off, allowing delaved trains 
to’ push ahead foot by foot only to close in to 
the rear as soon as the train had gained head- 
war. 

Our illustration is taken from a sketch made 
of this memorable sand-storm, and gives a fair 
idea of its general characteristics. As the coun- 
terpart of a natural phenomenon usually associ- 
ated with the African desert, such a storm has a 
new and curious interest. When it becomes 
more familiar we shall need a name for the sand- 
laden wind of Oregon. In Africa it is known as 
the simoom; in southern Italy, the sirocco; in 
Turkey, the samiel ; and in Egypt, kamsin. 


A LIFE MADE MISERABLE 


By dyspepsia is scarcely worth the living. A capri- 
cious appetite, heartburn, puzzling nervous symptoms, 
increased action of the heart after eating, sinking 
in the abdomen between meals, and flatulence after, 
are among the successive indicia of thie harassing 
complaint. Two things only are needful for its re- 
moval. A resort to Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, and 
persistence in ite nse. These remedial measures being 
adopted, a cure ix certain. Taken immediately before 
or after :neals, this great stomachic promotes secretion 
of the gastric juice, the natural solvent of the food. 
The nervous and bilious symptome consequent upon 
chronic indigestion disappear, as the complaint grad- 
ually yielde to the corrective and invigorating influence 
of the Bitters. Appetite returns, sleep becomes more 
refreshing, and, as a sequence, the body is efficiently 
nourished, muscular power increases, and the mind 
grows sanguine. Use the Bitters for chills and fever, 
and rheumatism.—([Adv.) 


For all mental and physical debility, nervoue ex- 
haustion, and lack of tone in o system, use Thurber, 
Whyland, & Co.'s Restorative Wine of Coca.—({Adv.} 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Wixstow’s Sooruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, — wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. bottle.—{ade. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD BAKER'S 1878. 


Breaks Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more ecopomi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It tse delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalide as 
well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


THE CENUINE 


Horr’s Extract, 


THE FAVORITE 


TONIC and NUTRIENT, 
Physicians 


recommended since 1847, for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
7, MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 


has the signature of 
so HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
on the neck of every bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO, PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. 8. 


New York Depot, ti Barclay St. 


TENTH SEASON. The 
moat enjoyable and economical 
excursions ever planned. More 


EUROP 


faurniehed for the money than in Any Tour 


yet offered. All Travel and Hotels first- 
class. Company Seiror. Ky the Palatial, Fast. New 
Sap CITY OF ROME. Send for Circular 
free TOUCRIER. Boson. 


PHONOCRAPHY 


Works for seilf-instruction, by Benn Pituwian and 
Jerome B. Howard. for sale by all book- ageeee. Cat- 
alog, alfabet and illustrations sent fre. 

Phenegraphkic Institute, Cincinnati, Okie. 
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A FAMOUS DETECTIVE. 


James Jackson, the famous State detective, 
resides in Sing Sing, and is generally in attend- 
ance at the prison. His duties are to examine 
carefully the face of every convict as he enters, 
and to scrutinize every visitor in order to pre- 
vent any discharged convict seeing his pals. Oc- 
casionally he has to make long journeys in pur- 
suit of runaway prisoners or to identify criminals 
convicted in other States. He never makes a 
mistake; if once he looks a man in the eye he 
will know him under any disguise, as he tells his 
man by the look of his eyes. Once an escaped 
convict had his nose pared down one third, but 
Jackson detected him at once, notwithstanding 
this remarkable change of feature. Mr. Jackson 
is about 5 feet 8 inches in height, about 35 years 
old, of a light and sinewy build, with black hair 
and piercing black eyes, and is altogether re- 
markably handsome. He knows about 10,000 
criminals, and it is simply wonderful that he can 
distinguish the features of every one. On his 
long journeys he eats very moderately and always 
takes one Brandreth pill at night. When much 
fatigued by the jolting of the cars on his tiresome 
trips he uses two Allcock’s Porous Plastera on 
the small of the back, which give him renewed 
vigor and quickly relieve him of all weariness. 
These are the only two remedies he uses, and he 
attributes his vigor and remarkable health to 
Alicock’s Porous Plasters and Brandreth’s Pills. 
—Sing Sing, N. Y., Daily Register. 


SANIT AS? 


‘Nature’s Disinfectant. 


THE PINE FOREST at HOME. 
Should be in Every Household. 


100,000 LIVES 


ANNUALLY LOST IN THE UNITED STATES, 


from Scarlet Fever, Small Pox, Malaria, Dy- 
sentery, Enteric Fever, Measles, Diphtheria, 
Whooping Gough and Diarrhea, can be saved 
by the regular use in every household of 


“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, 
which is colorless, non-poisonous, does not 


** Actuated by the same pee wet 


aces | 
«rasp a bottle of 


“SANITAS” FLUID, POWDER, 
40 Cents each | Preparation. 


To be had of all Druggista, and of the 


American & Continental Sanitas’’ Co., 


(Limited. 
636-642 West 55th Street, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1801. 


Barry's 
Tricopherous 


FOR 
THE HAIR. 


The only article which will thoroughly cleanse, 
beautify, and improve the growth of the hair. It 
is recommended by the first families in the land, 
and used by all classes throughout the universe. 
It stands alone as regards ite immense and con- 
stantly increasing consumption. There is no oil 
or pomatum, or any other preparation for the 
hair, solid or fluid, which approaches it in popu- 
larity, besides it is very reasonable in price. 


t ht by 
twenty-cight years, vin 
hundreds of others. Full 


ication. 
parte ton West Sist St., New York City. 


How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 

UTICUR 

Rese 


RTURING, DISFIGURING scaly, 
and pimply dineases of the skin, scalp, 

with lose of fair, from infancy to old — are cu 

by the Curioura Remwxnres. 

Cortovra Reso.vent, the New Blood Pnrifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of diseane-sus- 
taining elements, and thus remover the cause. 

CuTioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly alla 
itching and inflammation, clears the ekin and sca 
of crusts, scales, and sores, and restores the hair. 

Curiovra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantifier, is 
indispensable in treatin in diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, cha and oily skin. Curiourna 
Remepies are the great skin beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, > 
2c.; Resorvenrt, $1. by 
ANP CHEMICAL Co., 

Send for “ How to Suse Skin Diseases.” 


TINS with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathed with Currovurna Mxepioatep Soar. 


REFRIGERATORS 


LABRADOR. 


Send for Book of Information. 


THE JOHN C. JEWETT MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


BANJO MUSIC. 


230 EASY PIECES FOR THE 


BANJO OR GUITAR, 
MELODIES OF ALL NATIONS, 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED FOR 


FRANK B. CONVERSE, 
Premier Banjoist of the World. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 

Sold by Music and Book Stores. Mailed on receipt 


of price. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
166 Naseau Street, New York. 


MARVELOUS 


Wandering. Any book learn mene 

inducements to 
with opinions in full of Mr. Ronen A. Proctor, 
Hons. W. W. Astor, P. Bensamin, Drs. 
Rev. Francis DENio, 


237 Fifth Avenue, York. 


uarts and Pints. L. FUN 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


BEEGHER 


ond by master hand or hand engaged th Labor 


Stamps. 


You Can Shave 


100 Times, 25cts,--4 Times, ict.--! Time, !-¢+ of a cent. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


or sent post-paid by mail, to any address, for 25cts. in 
The quality of this soap is such as has charac 

terized our famous ““YANKEE SHAVING Soap” for 50 
years. Each Stick in a turned wood case, neatly cover- 
ed with leatherette. 


A LUXURY TO ALL WHO SHAVE. 


Very portable for Travelers. 


and 
Tt contains 60 varie- 


NO. 1582. 


IEBIG’ EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
For Improved and Economic 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Only sort guaranteed Gxnutnn by Baron Liebig. 
| IEBIG COMPANYS EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
The Finest Meat-flavorin 7 USE it for 
Soups, | Sauces, and Made Dial os 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Efficient ronso in all cases of Weakness and 
___ Digestive ers. 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Highly recommended as a Nightcap instead of 
alcoholic drinks. 
IEBIG EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
oncy with fac-simile of Baron Liebig's 
signature in bine ink acrose label. 
| IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, and 
Chemists. Sole nts for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, acs ERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, McK ESSON N&R OBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. CHAS. 
N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


More Facta. 


STERLING, ILL., August 22, 1885. 
We feel we must write something of the 
success of Hop Bitters. Their sale is 
treble that of any other article of medi- 
cine. Hence we feel it but justice to you 
and your Bitters to say that it is a medi- 
real virtue, and doing 

much good ecting great cures 
Yours, J. F. & H. B. UTLEY. 


VOLUME XXXL, 


HAYESVILLE, Onto, Feb. 11, 1884. 

IT am — glad to say I have tried Hop 
Bitters, and never took anything that did 
me as much 1 only took two bottles, 
and I would not take $160 for the good 
they did me. I recommend them to my 
patients, and get the best of results from 


their use. 
C. B. MERCER, M.D. 
New Haven, Conn., Sept. 15, 1885. 
We take pleasure in giving you a notice, 
and a nice, strong one, as it (Hop Bitters) 
deserves it. We use it, and we know it 
deserves it.— Zhe Register. 
GREENWICH, Feb. 11, 1886. 
Hop Brrrers Co. : 
Sirs,—I was given up by the doctors to 
die of scrofula consumption. Two bottles 
of your Bitters cured me. They are hav- 


ing a large sale here. 
LEROY BREWER. 
GREENWICH, N. Y., Feb. 12, 18835. 
Hop Bitters are the most valuable medi- 
cine | ever knew. I should not have any 


mother now but for them. 
HENRY KNAPP. 


Lone Jack, Mo., Sept. 14, 1885. 
I have been using Hop Bitters, and have 
received great benefit from them for liver 
complaint and malarial fever. They are 


superior to all other medicines. 
P. M. BARNES. 
KALAMAZOO, MIcH., Feb. 2, 1886. 
Hop Birrers Mrs. 

I know Hop Bitters will bear recom- 
mendation honestly. All who use them 
confer upon them the highest encomiums 
and give them credit for making cures—all 
the proprietors claim for them. I have 
kept them since they were first offered to 
the public.. They took high rank from 
the first, and maintained it, and are more 
called for than all others combined. So 
long as they keep up their high reputation 
for purity and usefulness I shall continue 
to recommend them — something I have 
never done before with any patent medi- 
cine. J.J. BABCOCK, 

Physician and Druggist. 
Kawnoka, Mo., Feb. 9, 1886. 

I purchased five bottles of your Hop 
Bitters of Bishop & Co. last fall, for my 
daughter, and am well pleased with the 
Bitters. They did her more good than all 
the medicine she has taken for six years. 

WM. T. McCLURE. 


The above is from a very reliable farmer, 
whose daughter was in poor health for 
seven or eight years, and could obtain no 
relief until she used Hop Bitters. She is 


now in as health as any 
country. e have 
are g 


W. BISHOP & CO, 


‘STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Gurmente without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Ce- 


h makes 
ge" we 
= DISCOVERY. 
“ POKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
Sh est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
; for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
hy | 
— 
4,\\ 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
£. 
Yy 
SLIG For 18 Y. has 
4 N sorte in 
YY out sisesand 5 
Ys OUS PLANTS or express to all points. 
YY, Address, 3 T012P $8 tc 
ld, The J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, Conn. 
ti: és onions, headless cabbages, sprangling carrots, or refuse 
beets. (/ am aways happy to show my seed stock.) But 
ae - of which are to be found in no other, send 
| | 
| ° JANES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. | 


APRIL 16, 1887. 


ALLCOCK’S 
POROUS 


G. H. Dunham, of Lesher, Whitman, & 
Co., 502 Broadway, New York, writes: 
“March 21st, 1887. For thirteen years 
my family and I have constantly used 
Aticock’s Porous P.asters. I can 
cheerfully certify that they are unrivalled 
as a remedy for rheumatism and local 
pain. My wife has found them inval- 
uable for pains in the side, back, and 
chest. My children have been greatly 
benefited by Axicock’s Porous Ptas- 
TERS in sore throats, coughs, colds, and 
bruises. We prefer them to all other 
external remedies.” 


Ask for Allcock’s, 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


OVER 170,000 IN USE. 


Noted for Durability of and 
rfect Workmansh 


COLD, DRY AIR, SLATE SHELVES. 


od your dealer for it, or send to us for illustrated 
cata 


D, EDDY & SON, Boston Mass, 


The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller, 


| 


The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio volumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. rice for set, carriage hand: 
cloth, $16; in Half Turkey M 

vilt’ stamp on side and marbled ed 
Fall Parkey oroceo, gilt be ‘ge 


name. /n New York, Boston, Chicago 
Kansas City, St. Paul, and Minneapoli polia, and aa 
the larger cities and their vicinity, we 

tion, show a set of the books. ta on easy pay- 
ments. Send for Illustrated Circalar to 


McDONNELL BROGS., 
185 Dearborn St., Chicagé, Fi. 


a): failing, 
and $1.00 at Druggista. 


and bestcure for Corns, 
comfort to the fect. Never 
16 cents at Druggiste. Hiscox & Co., 


LANTERNS 1 


STEREOPTICONS 
VIEWS 120 FREE 


_G.T..MILLIGAN 


DO YOU WANT A DOG 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, N. W. 
Bills of Exch al and. Travellers’Credits 
available in any et the world. 
Collection in countries. 


AND ARMS (Artificial) vith Rub- 
ber Hande and Feet. Moet natural, 
comfortable, and durable. New 
ents and important Il- 
lustrated of 160 pages sen 
A. A. MARKS, New York. 


HABIT Cured withonat safferiug. 
Claremont Park, Boston. 


being experience ot 


PSIA “Sere Nature, Cauers, Prevention 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A SUGGESTION. 


Where the Big Bostonian would be extremely useful—as “ Bouncer ”’-in-waiting at the White House. . 


D, A, TOMPKINS & CO., Charlotte, N, C, 


 SPRINC NOVELTIES 


IN DRESS FABRICS. 


All-Wool and Silk-and-Wool Mixtures, 
English and Scotch S8uitings. 


Fancy Figured, Striped, and Checked Velvets. 


NEW COLORINGS, . 
PLAIN CACHEMIRE, 


THE “JUNIOR” AUTOMATIC ENGINE, 


25, AND 38\H. P. ONLY. 


The Lowest-Priced Engine in the Market. 


WELL BUILT. AND SERVICEABLE. 


The Westinghouse Machine 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sales Department for the United States Conducted by 


WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, KERR & 00, 


17 Cortlandt Street, N. Y., Hamilton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., «+ 
PARKE & LAOY, . . San Francisco, Cal. 
UTAH AND MONTANA “MACHINERY 00., . « Salt Lake, Utah, 


H, DUDLEY COLEMAN, : . New Orleans, La, 


Camel’s- Hair, Serge Cloths, 


PRINTED CHALLIES,. ETC. 


Proadovay A 19th st. 
SEELEY'S HARD RUBBERS 
RY SE 


Chestnut st. } ESTABLISHMENTS Pause TS 
"HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY 


Consisting in the correct ada ¢- tation of a suitable truss 
to each individual case, an for its pro. 


per use, with necessary al 
20 YEARS’ CEs:—Profs, S. D. Gross, Hayes 
Agnew, Willard W. H. Pancoad, Dr. Thomas @. 
ton, and all d istinguished Surgeons or Physicians. 

Our “MECHANICAL TREATMENT OF HERNIA 
and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ”’’—Contents :— 
Hernia or e Rupture Sa delineated: its different descrip. 
tions—ca reatment and cure. Also Corpulency, 
Abdominal I Weaknabees and Vericocele. Book of & pp. 
and: 180 illustrations. Mailed on receipt of 


TRON BAY MANUFACTURING 00,,. . . Marquette, Mich, 


I, B. SEELEY & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


on 
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SCOTT'S GENUINE ELECTRIC BELTS. 


Sent on Trial. fecling come 
od. “They are 
parting an exhilar 
health oving current to 
whole sys 
Th lebrated Dr. W. A. 
of New York 


en thousa 
ithe city of New 
> now wearing them 


Weakness, 
nd (;enera 


We will send either 
‘s Belt on 


zim ise o 
Spine, Kidne ‘Liver 
and lieart, 
or 

o 


Tg Remit by mone 
drait at our ris 


jenerally the first wee 


Take none buat Dr. 
x. Genuine. See name 

the box belt. 
and examine 


er Broadway | 
3th Star Theatre, 


elt. 
active, 
the and 
culation and and 
the 


The followi 
the’ thousas Te stimoninis of 


cured me of rheumatism of 
and around the kidneys 
hich medicine had fai 
phelp. W.H. 


friends 
UPJOHN. A.P., WOODWORTH, Cash. 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC SUSPENSORY, FINE SILK, 
for lost vigor and debility, the genuine article, $5. 


Baltimore, Md. Cedar Falls, Ia. Your goods are tnorougnly 
In tense nervous debi lity h has been This Belt has 
my trouble for years. Physicians | in a short time than all the medi- ALBERT KRUG, 
and their icines did not help cine lever took. w, 4 


Peoria, 
I suffered from kidney, live 
and nervous troubles for twelve 
years. Dr. Scott's Elect Belt 
entirely cured me after all other 

remedies had failed. His 
; | tric Hair Brush bas cured my 

after wearing the Belt one — Neuralgia, 

HORNISH, 
#1.50, 


$1, 
‘LECTRIC BRUSHES, $3. 
NSOLES, 50 cents, 


Houston, Mich. 
Dr. Scott's Electric Belt has 


derived great relief 


me. 
from Scott’s Electric Belt. 
L. H. LLE 


. SCOTT'S 


Cc 
Dr. CHEST PROTECTOR, 83. 


Dr. Soort’s EL£ZEcTRIc Haiz BRUSHES, $1,281. 50, @2and 83. Dr. ScoTT’s ELEcTRICc I 


CASTORIA 


Mother's 
Greal Medicine 


Paillard’s 
MUSIC 
BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 


me play selections from ali the 
Standard and Light Operas and 
the most Popular M usic of the Day. 


stamp for Descri ptive Price- 


M. J PAILLARD & 


680 Broadway, New York City. 


Children. 


Physicians recommend Castoria. 
Mothers rely upon Castoria. 
Children cry For Castoria. 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


Delicious, Nourishing, Absolutely Pure. 
_ Costing less than one cent a cup. 


‘HE Shawknit Hose for Base -ball 
players come in Snowblack Cotton, 

and Black and Gray Mixed W orsted. 
These goods have all the structural fea- 
_) tures which have made the Shawknit 
so desirable. Perfect in fit, 
t easy, and durable. No bunches and 
n® perceptible seams. 

&@ Send to the Shaw Stocking Co., Lowell, Mass.,for a 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
descriptive postpaid lrice-List of their Base-ball goods, RG MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA 
None genn- on the 


ine without “nits 


ial And all nervons affections of — thoroughly 


corrected. “I have no hesitation in recommending 

THE QUEEN 
TABLE WATERS. 
ELESCOPES 


(FACTORY AT STE. CROIX, SWITZERLAND). 


ONAPPLICATION. 


ORMULLY@JEFEERY 


Mr. Aldrich to speech sufferers.”—Wittiam A. Ham- 
mond, M.D. For full particulars, testimonials from 
eminent men, &c., send for circular. 


R. ALDRICH, 9 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS S 


CGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE wiTH BOILING MILK. 


Print Your Owar Cards. 


PRESS, ¢3; Size, ; Press for sma)! news- 

paper , $44. v ting easy, printed instructions. 

d ‘ten Catalogue, Press, Type, Cards, to 
ELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


Sp Bhreme eters, Ther. 
‘Photographic Outfits 
or Amateurs, Opera ses, Microscopes. . H, 
AL MSLEY KCO successors to R.&J. Beck, 
*hiladelphia,Pa. Illus. Puce List free toany address. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


8 Selected Samples, for Trial, 6 Cents in Stamps. 


Ivison, Blakeman & Co., 753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
“MORAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Also, BEST of LIFE COMPANIES 
ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Not forfeited by change of occupation, 


ACCIDENT TICKETS, 


BEST LIFE POLICY 


Pays ALL CLAIMS Without Discount, and 


Paid Claims on over ONE IN NINE of its 


Assets, 
Surplus, - - 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres. 
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Waltham 


Timing Watches. 


With or Without Split Seconds, 
and Minute Register. 


, ORIGINAL 


ACOIDEN T COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, 


AND THE MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY THE 


American Waltham Watch 


Rates as Low as Consistent with Safety. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
THE WALTHAM CHRONOGRAPH 
combines an ACCURATE stop- 
watch for sporting, astronomi- 
cal and general scientific pur- 
‘poses, with a RELIABLE times 

keeper for ordinary use. 

The mechanism to start, stop 

and fly back is of the most simple 
and durable construction and is 
independent of the other parts 
of the movement. 
_ The Waltham Watch Factory 
is the oldest in America, 
the most extensive and best 
equipped in the world, and 
produces the finest and best 
watches made. 


only $5 per year to 


Business men, for each $1000 with $5 Weekly 
Indemnity. 


but paid pro rata. 
25 cents per day, 
$4.50 for 30 days; 
for Sale at all Local Agencies and Leading Rail- 
road Stations. 

ALSO THE 
in the Market. Inde- 
feasible, Non-Forfeit- 
able, World-Wide. 


Paid Policy-Holders $13,000,000. 


immediately upon receipt ¢ of satisfactory proofs. 


Policy-Holders. 


$9,111,000. 
$2,129,000. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS 


JEWELERS. 


& WILSON’S 


EARL 


LINEN 
CURE DEAF 
TENT USHIONED Ear D 


orm the 


the the Hearing. and 


ion, conversation and even 
. Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 
F. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


By ALL DEALERS Txrouvenout Toe WORLD 
.GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—(878. 


INK IS ! 


THIS 


J. H. Bonnell & Co. (Limited), N.Y. 


D 


yME- Cousarzaco. PERFUMERS 


JOHNS ASBESTOS 


4.W. 
DIQUID PAINTS 


These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, being composed of 


the best and purest materials obtainable. The have & lurger 
any other paints made in this country or aheoed, and, although ‘aan 
a trifle more per gallon, they will do more and better work for the same 
amount of money, owing to their wonderful covering properties, while 
their superior durability renders them the most economical paints in the 
world. Sample Sheets and Descriptive Price List free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COo., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Johns’ Fire and Water-Proof Asbestos Roofing Sheathin 
g, Building F 
Asbestos Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, Roof Paints, Fire-Proof mate 


VULCABESTON, “outded Piston-Rod Packing, Rings, Gaskets, Sheet Packing ete, 
Established 1858. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
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Gay, and often even during . We Se se LZ .», 13th st.. New York. 
the first hour they are worn * CTRI ( » at all drug store 
their wonderful curative 
| The sixth Belt received, 
= and is satisfactory. Their 
quick cures of rheumatism, 
lhver and kidney troubles 
and debilhty are wonderful, 
It gives me pleasure to reoc- 
ommend them to sufferiz 
Kast Berlin, Pa. | 
SYour Belt has cured me of I[n- 
somnia and Nervousness, and has 
also had wonderful effect on Neu- 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


HACKIT’S, BAIL-BOND. 


“Who hie neighboure’s baile, 
Feels his neighboure’s flaile.” 
1 —Old Ballad. 

Tue hammers on the roof sounded with alter- 
nate sound, though occasionally one was swung 
more quickly than the other, and the two fell in 
unison. Now a few seconds’ pause, and again 
the pines resounded with the four or five strokes 
in quick succession. All day long the woods had 
been filled with this noise, for the “ first cutting” 
was nearly ripe, and it was necessary that the 
tobacco-house should be ready. | 

“Is yo’ got enny mo’ o’ them sixpennies, Leish ?” 
asked a young man, feeling deep down into the 
pocket of his striped bedticking apron. “I lacks 
a few to finish.” 

“T raaly don’ b'lieve I's got enny to spyar.” 
The speaker put down the “slab” which he was 
about to nail in its proper place, and looked into 
the little box which all day he had been pushing 


before him, as the boards nailed on reached the © 


point where it rested, held upon the edge of the 
scantling by the long nail driven through the 
bottom. ‘“ But thar’s some down thar ’pon the 
groun’ yo’ kin git, in that haversack layin’ by my 
coat.” 

Joshua Stiggs dropped his hammer upon the 
pile of slabs and started down. The setting sun 
threw its horizontal rays across the top of the 
roof, and for a second encircled the young man’s 
head with an aureole of brilliant hue. The hair 
that glistened beneath the narrow brim of a sun- 
burnt straw hat, long out of season, was shaggy 
and uneven, reminding one’somewhat of the end 
of a mule colt’s tail. As his hand grasped the 
rung of the ladder resting upon the edge of the 
roof, the muscles stood out upon the sunburnt 
arm from which the sleeve was rolled up, and 
gave some idea of the young farmer’s strength. 

“Fetch my saw ‘long ez yo’ come, will yo’ ?” 
called the man from the roof, looking down over 
the gable end; “it’s roun’ thar settin’ up ’g’ins’ 
that ’simmon.” 

Before the sawing of “the comb” was finished 
the dusk of the evening had come on, and the 
stars were beginning to show themselves. 

“Did yo’? heah Jeems Broadwater say enny- 
thing yistiddy bout his bin summonsed ’fo’ Sq’r’ 
Burton to-morrer ?” asked the younger of the two 
men as he put on his coat. 

‘Nor, I nuver,” answered his brother, as the 
axe was thrown upon his shoulder and he start- 
ed down the narrow path. ‘“ What ’d he say?” 

“Wy,” said the man walking close behind 
him, “he "lowed ez Bill Green lef’ wo’d at his 
house t’other day fer him to come to Browser’s 
sto’ in the mornin’ ez a witness ’g’ins’ Sam Hackit. 
He wuz tellin’ o’ that, I b’lieves, when yo’ wuz off 
gittin’ that las’ load o’ slabs.” . 

“ What’s they got Sam up "bout now ?” 

“Bout ’busin’ his wife, an’ th’eat'nin’ to kill 
her when he got drunk time o’ the fish-fry up the 
ruver las’ Sat’day. Yo’ hearn’bout her comin’ to 
Jeems’s house an’ stayin’ thar all night when he 
druv her out’n his house. An’ that’s huccome 
Jeems say he’s summonsed ez a witness.”’ 

hearn ‘bout his gittin’ drunk an’ ’busin’ her ; 
but that ain’ nuthin’ onusyal, yo’ know, though I 
nuver know nuthin’ bout no trial. But what does 
he kyar bout that, a scoundril !” 

The shadow of the pines through which the 
narrow path ran concealed the expression upon 
the last speaker’s face. The rest of the way to 
the younger Stiggs’s house, nearly a quarter of 
a mile, was made in silence. 


II. 


The conduct of Hackit toward his young wife 
was felt by all as an insult to the quiet and or- 
derly community in which he lived. Added to 
this, Mrs. Hackit had, before her marriage, been 
a great belle with the young farmers, and was 
also largely connected. When it became known 
that she had “ run off” and married Hackit there 
had been a general feeling of disgust, and her 
own father, who had done everything to dissuade 
his wayward daughter from receiving the young 
man’s attentions, forbade her or her husband to 
come to his house. 

“That’s mos’ alw’ys the way with these fo’ward 
gals ez ’on’t tek nobody’s edvice! They thinks 
they knows better’n ennybody else, an’ will go 
thar own way.” The speaker drew the small. 
darning gourd out of a coarse yarn sock, and ran 
her hand down deep into the foot to see if there 
were any holes unmended. 

“They will git sp’iled ef al] the men go’ co’tin’ 
’em, an’ mekin’ fools on ’em!” said a slatternly 
looking spinster, who, judged by her own stand- 
ard, might have been ungpoiled and wondrous 
wise. 

“They p’intedly did mek a fool o’ her when 
she ’fused Leish an’ took that good-for-nuthin’ 
chance,” said the mother, with natural pride and 
with something of satisfaction in her voice. “ An’ 
I nuver could tell how she come not to tek ’im! 
A bussy! An’ that air "bout the onlies’ thing I 
uver seen ’im mek hi’se’f a fool "bout !”’ 

“He sho wuz cut up "bout it when she got 
married. Lan’! thar war plenty mo’ wimen in 
the worl’ ’nuff better lookin’ and got a heap mo’ 
sense ’an she is. She’s sorry enuff now she nuver 
took him, I'll be boun’. An’ she’s foun’ out ’fo’ 
this that wearin’ sto’ clo’es, an’ biled shuts, an’ 
red cruvats, is mighty leetle ag’ins’ a sober, in- 
duschus man!” The speaker rummaged in a 
pasteboard box for a button. 

“ An’ then they says he uster write to her with 
sech fire-red ink; an’ ez Leish nuver knowed 
nuthin’ about writin’, I s’pose that med ag’ins’ 

“Waal, Aun’ Polly, what air red ink, an’ what 
air a brass watch chain, an’ rings with blue glass 
in ’em, an’ hyar drippin’ with grease an’ parted 
in the middle ?” | 

“IT tell yo’, Ma’y Lou’sa, it air a heap!” said 
the old lady, impatiently, as she threaded the eve 
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of a darning-needle with coarse yarn. “It wair 
enough to git the gal whar hed promised to hev 
Leish away from ’im, an’ to mek him one o’ the 
miser’blest men in the worl’. An’ he air solemner 
to-night ’an I’s seen ’im at all.” 

A tear rose in the speaker’s eye, and the young 
woman made no remark as she sewed away at the 
suspender buttons of a pair of trousers she wa> 
just finishing. 

“I ’clar’, it’s nine o’clock !” presently said the 
old lady, looking at the little clock that made up 
for not striking the hours by loudly ticking the 
seconds, ‘* Ma’y Lou’sa, yo’ better win’ up that 
clock, an’ le’s go to baid. We’s settin’ up mighty 
late to-night !” 

“I will tereckly; I mos’ done these britches, 
an’ Leish said jes ’fo’ he went upstyars he’s 
*bleeched to hev ’em in the mornin’.” 

“I hearn ’im say so; but I dinno what he 
wants to w’ar new britches fer buildin’ a ’back- 
er-house. Ain’t that pyar he hed on, whar I 
jes got through patchin’ las’ week, enough 
to git all messed up with turkentine an’ rozon ?”’ 

“Looks so to me,” said the young woman, as 
she got up to wind the clock. “But he said he 
wants ’em; so thar they is.” 

“ How did you hyar Sam Hackit hed to be tried 
to-morrer ?”’ asked the old lady abruptly, as she 
took off her homespun dress. 

‘** Nancy tol’ me this evenin’.” 

“Waal, huccome she nuver tol’ Leish when he 
wuz thar to supper ?”’ 

“So she moughter.” There was a pause. 
“‘ Waal, he nuver said nuthin’ about it all the 
time he’s in hyar.” 

“So he nuver, Aun’ Polly; but he ain’ say much 
*bout nuthin’ after he come in ’cep’ ’bout wantin’ 
hi’ britches, an’ axin’ ef I gin ole Rose her nub- 
bins.” 

“T b’lieves meal air a heap better’n nubbins 
fer that cow, ennyway. Mek has’e, Ma’y Lou’sa, 
an’ blow out that lamp; we sho do bu’n a sight 
o’ oil settin’ up so late,” remarked Mrs. Stiggs, 
as she got into bed. “ Air that gallon nigh out 
we got week ’fo’ las’ ?” 

“Bout half gone, 1 b’lieves. Yo’ know the 
nights is gittin’ smartly longer now, an’ our light- 
’ood knots is been all out, tell Leish an’ Josh 
brought that load day ’fore istiddy.” 

The colloquy ended here; and Elisha Stiggs, 
who had not yet gone to bed, soon heard the 
snoring down-xtairs, and knew that the other in- 
mates of the house were asleep. 


ITI, 


Browser’s Tavern in days gone by was one of 
the historic places of the State. Situated upon 
one of the great thoroughfares where numberless 
county roads met, this location, from a mercantile 
stand-point, has long been considered among the 
best to be found anywhere. “In old times” the 
stages used to stop here; and beneath the old 
roof, still standing, lawyers and statesmen, mer- 
chants, actors, and pleasure-seekers, have all been 
sheltered. The place has been owned by three 
generations of Browsers, and the father of the 
present owner used to tell, whenever the question 
of politics was raised, how Clay and Calhoun had 
both stopped in his house the same night. It 
was his delight to take off the manner of the 
great men, and their politeness in complimenting 
everything about the premises. He also exhib- 
ited to those specially favored a pen with which 
the great apostle of States rights had written a 
letter while in the house. This precious relic had 
come down along with the property to the tav- 
ern-keeper’s son. And though it has been many 
years since the stages stopped here, and the trav- 
elling public sought entertainment at Browser’s 
Tavern, yet “ Browser’s sfo’” is as important a 
place in a certain way as was ever Browser’s 
Tavern. Here the “sovereigns” assemble to cast 
their ballots for county and Federal officers, here 
was organized the first volunteer company mus- 
tered in after the ordinance of secession, and here 
the survivors of that brave little body of men 
meet every spring to celebrate the anniversary of 
their “‘ enlistment for the war’’ over a good dinner 
and a flowing bowl. 


Not the least of the many important public: 


meetings held at “ Browser’s” during the year is 
the Justice’s Court that meets “every third Sat- 
’day.” This day is sure to bring a large crowd, 
and the store has always been gladly tendered to 
the justice who presides, its owner being fully re- 
paid therefor by the custom of those who attend 
the “‘tryin’s.” The day that Sam Hackit was 
tried was bright and warm. Report of this being 
the day for the trial had circulated far and wide ; 
and by twelve o’clock, when the court ought to 
have met, a large crowd had gathered. The as- 
semblage was a remarkable one; for in addition 
to those loafers and idlers who are always on 
hand, whether they have any business or not, 
there were those present who rarely leave their 
homes to attend any public meeting, and who 
even grumble when summoned to serve upon a 
Venire or Grand Jury. It had been evident to 
the store-keeper from the time that the crowd 
began to collect in the morning that there was 
much bitter feeling against the man to be tried, 
and before the magistrate arrived, Browser, who 
had from his front door many a time watched 
with complacency a fist and skull fight that had 
ended in bloody noses and bruised faces, began 
to feel uneasy lest his premises should be the 
scene of mob violence. This feeling had been 
intensified by the arrival of the injured woman, 
whose heavy black veil did not conceal the band- 
age tied round her head. As she walked through 
the crowd into the store the men stood back, and 
seemed to shrink from looking at her. 

“IT sw’ar, I b’lieve Leish is crazy. Jes look at 
him over thar. The way he jabs that stick in 
the groun’ looks lak he’s diggin’ a pos’ hole.” 
The speaker broke a splinter from the fence 
against which he was leaning. 

“T b’lieve he loves that gal now,” answered 
the person addressed. “ Though I dinno huccome 
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he should, ’euz she cert’nly has done him bad 
enough.” 

‘I dinno whether he loves her er not; but ef 
I wuz Sam Hackit I wouldn’ lak to meet Leish 
in the road this mornin’, ’thout I’s feelin’ stronger 
’an I know Sam does.” 

“W’y, Sam looks lak he air powerful strong.” 

“He’s plenty big; but he’s done drunk so 
much whiskey that he ain’ got much strengk 
lef’. An’ he alw’ys wuz too much of a coward 
to fight ennybody but a ’oman. Thar he comes 
now, him!” 

A young man got over the fence some thirty 
feet below the speaker. His figure was bad, and 
the clothes that he wore were shabby and ill- 
fitting. Upon his bloated face there was a stub- 
by beard that looked as if it might have been two 
weeks old. The unsteady gait, as he approached 
the crowd, added to the appearance of general 
dissipation that characterized the new - comer. 
He spoke to several of the by-standers, but his 
salutation was not returned; and he slunk away 
to the far corner of the yard. As he did so his 
ear caught the unfriendly murmur of the crowd, 
and a shudder of horror came over him. For- 
tunately for the reputation of the neighborhood, 
and much to the satisfaction of Browser, the 
magistrate was seen approaching. 

“Hy’re yo’, squire? Hello, Jeems! Yo’ all’s 
ruther late, ain’t yo’ ?” called out several of the 
by-standers, already grown impatient. 

‘“‘] dinno that we is,” said the magistrate, dis- 
mounting and taking off his saddle-bags. “I’m 
somepin’ lak the fellow said that wuz gwine to 
the gallus: ‘’Tain’ worth while to be in sech a 
hurry; they kyarn hev no fun tell I gits thar.’” 

This piece of pleasantry was appreciated by 
the crowd through which Burton made his way 
as fast as he could shake hands with those who 
pressed forward to greet him. One thing that 
struck Jeems Broadwater was that the magistrate 
called all that he spoke to, old and young, by 
their given names. 


Silas Burton was one of the best magistrates: 


in the county. Without much education, he had 
implanted in his bosom those principles of natu- 
ral justice which culture and education combined 
often fail to impart. Added to this, he was pos- 
sessed of remarkable courage, which in a measure 
accounted for his independence of action. The 
general impression was that he was rather hard 
upon those violators of the law that were brought 
before him. This thought gave great satisfaction 
to those present; for all felt, as the magistrate 
sat at the little table in the rear of Browser’s 
store, that if Hackit’s wife had been treated as 
report said she had, the penalty of the law would 
not be spared to her brutal husband. Every 
available spot in the store was occupied ; and as 
many as could not get seats upon the counters 
or standing-room inside contented themselves 
with crowding to the open windows, and at the 
door behind where the magistrate sat. 

The witnesses were called for the common- 
wealth, both of whom responded. 


“Do you represent the accused, Mr. White ?” 


asked the magistrate of a young lawyer who sat 
by Hackit’s side. 

“Yes, sir.’ (The prisoner whispered in his 
counsel’s ear.) “ My client objects to your hon- 
or’s sitting in this case,” said the lawyer, willing 
to relieve himself of the responsibility of the ob- 
jection, ““because of your near relationship to 
one of the witnesses for the commonwealth.” 

“ Firs’ cousin to Jeems Broadwater,” answered 
a man in the crowd to a question asked by his 
neighbor. 

“This cote don’ wush to set in no case he ain’ 
wanted in ’thout ’tis his duty,” replied the jus- 
tice; ‘but the bjection o’ my bein’ nigh kin to a 
witness fer the commonwealth air met by the fac’ 
that the pris’ner air nigher kin to the main wit- 
ness for the commonwealth.” 

A smile of approval passed over the crowd, 
and a hollow-cheeked man, down the corners of 
whose mouth ran a constant stream of tobacco 
juice, whispered admiringly to the man sitting 
next him, “ Bully fer Silas !”’ 

“Betsey Hackit, come to the book,” said the 
magistrate, picking up the well-worn Testament 
from the table. 

The witness rose from her seat, and placed her 
right hand upon the book. The lawyer objected 
to her being examined, under the general rule 
that “husband and wife may not testify for or 
against each other.” The speaker cited several 
cases in which the statute had been thus construed, 
and even referred tothe common law. He spoke 
well, and made such an impression on the magis- 
trate that, after listening patiently for a few min- 
utes, he opened his saddle-bags and took out a 
small book, which he began to read. | 

There was a movement of impatience in the 
crowd. “I nuver ’xpected to see that,” said a 
man holding a ’coon-skin cap in his hand. “A 
mag’strit readin’ outen a book !” 

‘** An’ on sech a p’int!” replied a black-whisker- 
ed man. 

“Silence in cote!” shouted the constable; and 
several seconds passed before the black-whisk- 
ered man again whispered to his neighbor: “ Ef 
a ’oman kyarn tell when her husban’ beats her 
mighty nigh to death, what’s to hender enny man 
from beatin’ his wife’s brains out ?” 

This puzzling social question was answered by 
the magistrate’s saying : “Mayo’s Guide says this: 
‘The law will not permit husband and wife to be 
witnesses for or against each other, except in 
cases of personal injury by the one to the other. 
In these cases the wife from necessity is ad- 
mitted as a witness against her husband.’ ” 


his spectacles at the lawyer, and then repeated 
with emphasis the last sentence. 

There was a buzz of admiration that was hard- 
ly quieted by the magistrate’s severe rapping on 
the pine table. The young woman, who had re- 
mained standing during the whole of the dis- 


The 
reader looked with an expression of triumph over 
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cussion as to her competency, threw her veil 
back and touched the book. reverently with her 
lips. Her hand trembled violently, and there 
was 4n expression of indescribable anguish upon 
the haggard, colorless face, none the less strikins 
for wanting the ruddy glow of health and beauty 


that had once been the admiration of so many of 


those present. 

Her voice quivered as she spoke, and it was 
evident that she testified reluctantly. Objection 
was raised to her being asked any question re- 
lating to past misconduct on the part of her hus- 
band, but the magistrate promptly overruled it 
by saying he wanted “ to git at all the fac’s.” By 
dint of much questioning, all the circumstances 
connected with the assault were brought out: 
how, after having been cruelly beaten, she had 
been thrust out into the storm at night, and 
forced to fly for protection to those on whom she 
had no claim but the claim of humanity. She 
was ask@d to remove the bandage; and as the 
deep gash over her left temple was disclosed, 
there was not a dry eye in the room. 

“* He nuver knowed what he ’uz doin’, sir,” said 
the witness, apologetically ; “he ’uz smartly un- 
der the inflwence o’ liquor !” 

“ That warn’ nuthin’ strange, wuz it?” asked 
the magistrate. To this question, however, there 
was no reply. 

The only witnesses called for the defence were 
two or three from the by-standers to show that, 
Hackit had been drinking heavily before he left 
the “‘ fish-fry” the evening of the assault. 

The lawyer’s argunient was principally direct- 
ed to this point: that his client was drunk, and 
this was evidence of a want of malice on his part. 
He closed with an eloquent appeal in behalf of 
the accused, and complimented the devotion that 
the assaulted party had exhibited toward ber 
husband—“ a spirit of forgiveness that breathed 
the teaching of One who, in the hour of death, 
had forgiven His murderers, and whose lesson in 
the present case, if full effect were given thereto, 
might be the means of reclaiming one so dearly 
loved from the clutches of a demon-that had 
made him unmindful of the feeling of her whom 
in his sober moments-he prized above life itself.” 

“He don’ prize her off’n, then,” said a gray- 
headed man looking in at the window, as the law- 
yer sat down. 

There was a feeling of impatience as the ma- 
gistrate got up and walked across to the bucket 
sitting on the end of an empty whiskey barrel. 
The crowd at the door parted as he threw out of 
the tin dipper the little water left therein. A 
large “chaw” was wrung off from the “ ’twis’” 
taken from the pocket of his trousers, as he re- 
seated himself and picked up a short-handled pen. 

“This air the wuss case I uver tried,” he be- 
gan, after having rolled the quid from one side 
of his mouth to the other. “Ef gittin’ drunk air 


enny ’xcuse in law fer constant beatin’ an’ ’busin’. 


a man’s wife, I nuver hearn it befo’. Ef that air 
law, ‘tain’ jestice.” 

“That ‘tain’t,” said the black-whiskered man, 
so as to be heard all over the room. 


‘“‘ An’ the firs’ thing fer a jestice’s cote to do 


air to give jestice. That’s huccome we’s called. 


jestices, ’ve hearn.” (This oditer dictum for the 
benefit of the crowd.) “But I don’ think his 
gittin’ drunk air no ’xcuse in law. ’Cuz ef “tis, 
huccome it’s ’g’ins’ the law to git drunk in 
gen’al, an ef it’s ’g’ins’ the law to git drund, an’ 
*g’ins’ the law to mek an’ ’saw/t, I don’ see huc- 
come ‘fain’ ’g’ins’ the law to git drunk an’ mek 
an ’sault both. I tharfo’ gives Samil Hackit the 
Heavies’ penalty: twelve mont’s in jail an’ twen- 
ty dollars fine.” | 

The crowd stirred as the air of approval passed 
over it. The convicted man exhibited no sign of 
feeling, except that*the keen_black eyes, almost 
closed up by the bloated tissues of his face, had 
in them a certain look of defiance. 

“T appeal, and ask for bail,” said the lawver. 

“A thousand dollars,” answered the justice, as 
he put his Testament and Guide back into the 
saddle-bags. 

“That's right,” “He'll nuver be able to gi'e 
that,” “I wouldn’ go on his bon’ fer ten cents,” 
were some of the remarks made in the crowd, as 
the officer took out a form and began to fill the 
blanks therein. | 

‘“‘Is there nobody here who will go on your 
bond until the next term of the criminal court *” 
asked the attorney. 

‘“‘ Nobody,” answered the man, doggedly. 

“Then you'll have to go to jail.” 

The justice folded up the mittimus and hand- 

ed it to the constable, who deposited it in the big 
leather pocket-book of his inside pocket, and said, 
in a kind but positive voice, “Come, Hackit; le’s’ 
go. 
The convicted man started to rise, but with an 
agonizing shriek that filled all present with hor- 
ror, his wife threw herself upon him, and for a 
second impeded his movement. As, however, he 
roughly unclasped the hands, and freed himself 
from her embrace by standing erect, the woman 
sank down, and would have fallen heavily to the 
ground had she not been caught by the strong 
arm of a man who shouldered his way through 
the crowd, and sprang forward at that second. 

“T’m worth that much, an’ ’ill go on his bon’. 
Write it up thar at once, squire. Fetch some 
water hvar! Quick! Hurry up thar, semebody!” 
shouted the man, excitedly, as the woman’s head 
rested on his knee. 

“ Gi’e her this, Leish.”’ 

“ Ah! that yo’, Browser! My God! she kvarn 
swaller. Stan’ back from the winder,men! Tek 
my colt, Josh, an’ fer God’s sake git Doctor Brok- 
enb’ro hyar at once. Great God! look at them 
eves !” 


“Call the docket!” said the County Judge, on - 


the second morning of the criminal term. 
“Commonwealth against Samuel Hackit,” read 
the clerk. ‘* Assault.” 
[Continued on page 288.] 
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